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CHARLES GAYARRE 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


By GRACE KING* 


Charles Gayarré, the Historian of Louisiana—name and title 
came together seventy-three years ago, and so closely has the slow 
process of time welded them together that it would take as many 
years again to divorce them or for our ears and tongues to unlearn 
their habit of coupling one with the other; and Louisianians, 
prone, perhaps, to over rather than under sensibility in regard 


to their prophets, throw into the pronunciation of name and title 


a warmth of sentiment that indeed distinguishes both in an 
original manner from other historians and other states of the 
Union. To Louisianians, indeed, it seems that Gayarré was not 
only the historian of Louisiana but the history of it as well; 
and when upon the morning of February 11th, 1895, it became 
known that Charles Gayarré had passed away, when the little 
black-bordered notices of. his death were affixed to the posts 
on the street corners of New Orleans, according to the old local 
custom, the feeling aroused was, not simply that a great and a 
good and a useful life had ceased to exist in the community, but 
also that a great, good and useful volume had been closed—the 
volume of the past of City and State—which had stood so long 
open and ready for all who wished to profit by it that, like old 


folios and precious classics in public libraries, it seemed chained | 


to our eternal service. 


He was born in the month of January, 1805, and baptised in 
the parish Church of the Cathedral of New Orleans, receiving the 
name of Charles Etienne Arthur, or, as it stands in the Spanish 
register, Carlos Estevan Arturo. The ceremony was performed, 


_ * Through courtesy of Mr. Carleton King. 
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registered and signed by Fr. Antonio de Sedilla, the Pére Antoine 
whose name is connected with the church of Louisiana in the 
same indissoluble manner as the name > OF the infant he baptised, 
with its history. 


The Cession of Louisiana to the United States was still a 
recent event in the city. The official act and pageant of transfer 
had taken place only the winter before. The American flag, 
waving over the Place d’Armes was a new and strange sight 
as yet in the eyes of the community, and English an outlandish 
speech to its tongues. In the Cabildo, the old Domination still 
reigned if it did not govern; in the Cathedral it reigned and — 
governed, the new one that succeeded it, displacing it no more 
than the echo of the Te Deum that celebrated its advent had 
displaced the Te Deums chanted in its walls to celebrate other 
temporal changes. | 


Of the large group at the ial font the infant was the 
only American, the others were all colonists, French or Spanish. 


Ninety years later, Charles Etienne Arthur Gayarré was again © 
borne into the church of St. Louis, to receive its last, as he had 
received its first blessing on his life. His life had been a long 
one, overspanning the average, not by years, but by generations. 
He had seen the new things of his parents’ day become old and the 
old linger along in the heart, now, themselves, like the echo of a 
cathedral chant; he had seen the transplanted flag, language and 
government become home-bred to the soil, and the people, who 
had stood around his baptismal font, disappear in the dim dis- 
tance of tradition. In his childless old age, when time was bearing 
him ever farther and farther away from his native time, he 
used to sigh over his isolation and the dreariness of that land 
of exile in which octogenarians live. Of all the friends that he 
started with in youth, a goodly circle of them, but one, a school- 
mate, survived to accompany him to the end. A few months 
later, he too was carried to the old St. Louis cemetery, within | 
whose walls is buried the old city they knew and loved so well, 
an old city itself now, where the tombs are slowly sinking out of 
sight—burying themselves in the soil. 


Fr. Antonio’s certificate of baptism, with other certificates 
antedating it, signed by him or his no less celebrated predecessor 
Pére Dagobert, the baptism, marriage, death of father, mother, 
grandparents, great grandparents, uncles, grand-uncles, with 
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_ testaments, titles of property, and preciously guarded letters, 
remain in the archives of the Gayarré family.. They must have 
been laid aside in some miraculous casket, it would seem, to 
have been preserved entire, through the fierce tempest of war, ruin 
and devastation, that scattered and made flotsam and jetsam of 
all that the lives they certified to hold as tangible possessions. 
The old documents, now, are fast perishing too; they seem held 
together only by the firm, strong handwriting upon them. As we 
look at them, we realize that birth was not the beginning of 
Gayarré’s connection with the history of Louisiana. Through them 
we can trace back that beginning to the hereditary sources that, 
in their turn, spring from yet other sources, or, as we may say, 
other. far running lives. 


Like poets, historians are born, not made. We know them, as 
we know the natural fruits and flowers from the artificial, not 
by the careful precision of their perfection, but by the inevitable 
marks and blemishes of their seed and growth. These are their 
vital certificates. Therefore, it is to be always remembered, 
when Louisianians speak of their historian with the affection 
_which, as we have said, is part of their nature, they do so, not in 

spite of, but in virtue of the blemishes that spoil his perfection, 
indeed, but make him inimitable. 


As a child Gayarré lived in intimate touch with the chronicles 
of a century earlier than his own. By merely listening to his 
home gossip, the tales of maternal and paternal reminiscence, and 
talk of nurse, teacher and playmate, he could see and feel 
in imagination, not only the very beginning of the colony, but 
the conception of its beginning in Canada and in Normandy. 
What followed thenceforth—French and Spanish Domination, 
the Cession to France, and the Cession to the United States—he 
knew as the child seventy-five years later knew the events of the 
Civil War and of the Reconstruction. What historians of to-day 
study painfully from documents (now that Gayarré is no more), 
he knew as he knew his family ties. Our historical questions were 
to him questions of memory; and his memories have become to 
us historical documents. 


He tells us, in some of the most charming and most valuable 
pages he ever wrote, “A Louisiana Plantation under the Old 
Régime,” how he passed his childhood on the plantation of his 
grandfather, Etienne de Boré. It was situated six miles above 
the City, measuring from the Cathedral, and was reached by the 
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public road winding along the river bank. In front it presented 
an imposing appearance. The avenue of pecan trees that led 
from the high road, was arrested by a deep moat, edged on its 
farther side, by an impenetrable hedge of Yucca, or ‘Spanish 
Bayonet.” Behind this, was a great grass-covered rampart, 
bearing a massive brick wall. But nature then as now in Loui- 
siana, proved a mocker of the imposing. The waters of the 
jealous moat had become in time thick with dainty fish. The 
Yucca hedge, with its sharp-pointed dagger leaves, sent up such 
luxuriant staffs of its beautiful, waxen, bell-shaped flowers, that 
it made the Spring glorious to the child, and the sturdy rampart 
and surrounding .brick wall, so protected an inner hedge of wild 
orange, that its golden fruit made the winter as resplendent. The 
drive to the house described a circle and was bordered with sweet | 
orange that its golden fruit made the winter as resplendent. 


De Boré’s family, as may be learned fom the pages of the 
present volume, belonged to the old Norman nobility. He was born 
in the Illinois district in 1740, was educated in France, and as 
soon as age permitted, entered the ‘‘“Mousquetaires du Roi,’ or 
Mousquetaires Noirs, the household troops of the King, a corps 


that none but a noble could enter, and whose privates held the 
rank of captains, and captains the rank of lieutenant generals 


in the regular army. After ten years’ service at court, he was 
transferred to the command of a company of cavalry; but, 
having married the daughter of DesTrehans des Tours, a repre- 
sentative of an old French family, who for many years had been 
the royal treasurer in the colony of Louisiana, he resigned, in 
1772, his position in the army and came to Louisiana, where his 
wife possessed much property. 


The colony having by this time become quieted in the rule of 
the Spanish government, he bought the plantation of the patriot 
Masan, who had been sentenced to imprisonment in Moro Castle 
by O’Reilly, and made of it the home described by his grandson. 
There, as history relates, after successive failures of the indigo 
crop threatened him with complete ruin, he embarked all that 
remained of his wife’s fortune and his own, in the hazardous 
attempt of making sugar and succeeded, for the first time in the 
colony, in securing the granulation of the juice. This meant 
not only his own financial salvation and that of all the colonists 
who like himself had suffered from the indigo failure, but their 
assured prosperity in the future and eventual acquisition of great 
wealth. 


: 
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The plantation above de Boré’s, the Foucher plantation (the 
site of Audubon Park), belonged to de Boré’s son-in-law, Pierre 
Foucher, who was known in revolutionary days as a red republi- 
can, notwithstanding that one of his sons-in-law was a Marquis, 
and another, a Bourbon soldier. Adjoining lay the plantation of 
the patriot Lafréniére, the impassioned leader of the revolt against 
the cession of Louisiana to Spain, which resulted in the expul- 
sion of Ulloa. When Lafréniére and his son-in-law, Noyan (Bien- 
ville’s nephew), were put to death by O’Reilly, the plantation 
became the property of Lafréniére’s second son-in-law, LeBreton, 
whose son married the daughter of de Boré. In the days of the 
historian’s childhood, the LeBreton plantation had passed into 
the possession of the de Macartys, and Lafréniére’s great grand- 
son, Deschappelles LeBreton, lived with his grandfather de Boré, — 
serving on the managerial staff of the plantation. The other two 
managers had also their historical significance to the child. One 
was the nephew of General Klein, of Napoleon’s army, afterwards 
Peer of France; the other was the son of General Duphot of the 
French embassy, whose killing by the Pope’s partisans in Rome, 
brought about the abolition of the Roman republic. 


As the ex-mousquetaire gave his plantation a military appear- 
ance, so he ruled it with military discipline. His staff made 
their report to him every night, and received their orders for 
the next day’s work. Every morning at dawn, a great bell 
-assembled the whole force of labourers in front of the master’s 
house, where they knelt and said a prayer before being detailed 
to work, a member of the family always presiding during the 
prayer, with head uncovered. “I vividly remember,” writes the 
historian seventy years after, “how I felt when, about eight years 
old, I was called upon for the first time to preside over the 
prayers of the dark assemblage.” When the day’s work was 
‘done, the same ceremony dismissed the negroes to their rest. 
Before retiring at night and on meeting in the morning, the 
members of the family respectfully. saluted M. de Boré. “For a 
kiss on my forehead,.I returned one upon his hand, as if he were — 
a monarch, and the same feeling of reverence was shown by 
all who approached him,” writes the historian. . 


From his service at court, de Boré derived the authority, 
to cite in manners, customs and pronunciation, “la cour de 
Versailles,”’ the standard that reigned tyrannously supreme on 
his plantation. One of the ancedotes that the historian loved to 
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quote (which is quoted here merely to preserve a personal 
memory) was, that when a very small child riding a stick horse 
on the gallery of his home, he dropped or lost his whip, and so 
began to cry out “J’ ai perdu mon fouet,” pronouncing it “foi.” 
Some young ladies and gentlemen sitting on the gallery gaily 
took up his cry to tease him, adding “he called ‘fouet,’ ‘foi.’ ” 
M. de Boré, overhearing the teasing, came out upon the gallery | 
in defense of his little favourite, and turning to the gay group 
said, ‘“‘The child is right, and you are wrong. Sachez mesdames 
et messieurs qu’ a la cour de Versailles, on dit ‘foi,’ et non ‘fouet.’ 
(Know ladies and gentlemen, that at the court of Versailles, 
they say ‘foi’ and not ‘fouet.’)” 


The portrait of the ex-mousquetaire and planter bears out 
the characters given him by his grandson. It represents a man of 
sixty, of quiet dignity and simple manners, looking at one with 
piercing, shrewd, yet kindly eyes, and with pleasant paternal 
smile, in short, a man of business ability, a good disciplinarian, 
and of benevolent disposition. He died at the age of seventy- 
eight. In his last moments, he summoned his grandson Charles, 
then a boy of thirteen, to his bedside, and giving him his last 
admonitions, blessed him with true patriarchal solemnity. Accord- 
ing to his directions, his funeral and tomb were of the plainest 
kind, and the thousand dollars which might have been spent 
upon them were given to the Charity Hospital. 


Madame de Boré died when her grandson was so young that. 
he retained in his mind, he says, “but a dim vision of her, as a 
lady seated near a small round table, with a white marble top, 
encircled by a diminutive copper railing. On the table were 
her workbasket and a beautiful Louis XV. snuff box.’”’ She was 
educated in France at St. Cyr, and became a modei of its training, 
such as Madame de Maintenon herself might have praised. 
Her friends, old gentlemen of the young historian’s day, used 
to describe her to her grandson as a wonder of fascination, one 
of them, in a fit of enthusiasm interrupted by an octogenarian 
cough, exclaiming. ‘‘Cela eut valu la peine de faire cinquante 
lieues seulement pour voir Madame de Boré prendre une prise 
de tabac.” (“It would have been worth a journey of fifty 
leagues just to see Madame de Boré take a pinch of snuff.’’) 
With the ladies, she was an unfaltering maintainer of the 
manners and etiquette of the days of her youth and school, but 
her tact in correcting tactlessness or administering a reproof 
_ for breach of etiquette was as celebrated as her own faultlessness. 


| 
| 
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The house was furnished in the style of plain simplicity 
that prevailed among the wealthiest planters of the old régime; 
but the table and the wines went to the other extreme. In the 
memory of the historian they were as he wrote, “superb;” and 
the hospitality they graced was worthy of them. Every Sunday 
there came regularly to dinner a score or two of guests from 
New Orleans. Among them some Knights of St. Louis, wearing 
their decorations, struck the imagination of the future historian. 
There was something, he writes, in them or in their appearance, 
dress, physiognomy, in their manners, peculiarities of conver- 
sation, and language, in their bows and greetings, in their accent 
and modulation of voice, that produced on him the most vivid 
impression. They were historical souvenirs in flesh and blood; 
“but,” he adds, “‘waifs of fortune though they were, they were 
characterized by a certain loftiness of manner and a loyal esteem 
and regard for one another. They were not prodigal of their 
demonstrations, but what they expressed could be relied upon as 
sincere, for they never hesitated to manifest antipathy, reprobation, 
or opposition when necessary.” As he grew in years, the writer 
confessed that the faith of these men of the Old Régime in one 
another struck him more and more in contrast with the universal 
distrust of man’s honour and integrity which he had observed 
spreading in later times over the community, like a stain of oil 
over a carpet. | 


It was before the day of these reminiscences that occurred 
that stirring event on the de Boré plantation that almost caused 
the indignant removal of the family to France and the loss of her 
historian to Louisiana. The French General Collot, on his travels 
from the Western States to New Orleans, stopped to visit M. 
de Boré. As soon as this was known in the City, the Governor 
of the colony, Baron de Carondelet, who had received confidential 
information that General Collot was intrusted by the French 
government with a secret mission against which the Spanish 
authorities had been warned to be on their guard, sent an armed 
boat by river and fifty dragoons by land to arrest him, and had 
him taken to New Orleans and imprisoned in Fort Charles. As 
de Boré expressed his feelings without restraint at this insult put 
upon his guest, and as he was known for his intense devotion to 
France, Carondelet, it is said, thought seriously of having him 
arrested also, and transported to Havana, but was deterred by 
the consideration of de Boré’s distinguished position in the 
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community, his character, family connections, and the great boon 
he had conferred upon the Colony, by his successful experiment 
of sugar making. What an imaginative child hears, he sees; and 
the historian in after days could relate this event as if his heart 
and not his memory merely had been tinged with it; and it was 
in the same way that he could relate that truly royal moment 
_in the hospitality of his old home when the three illustrious 
visitors, the Duc d’Orleans, the Comte de Beaujolais, and the 
Duc de Montpensier, visited it. As the old Mousquetaire repeated 
it to his grandson, “Little did I think, when in the household 
troops of Louis XV., that the day would come when three princes 
of the blood would be my guests on the banks of the Mississippi.” 


When the colony was transferred from Spain to France, M. 
de Boré was appointed mayor of the City of New Orleans for 
reasons that Laussat explains in his confidential dispatch: 


“I thought also of securing, without loss of time, an im- 
posing support in the civil department of the government, and 
I selected for Mayor of the city, M. Etienne Boré, a native of 
Louisiana, of a distinguished family, formerly Mousquetaire in 
France, one of the largest and most skilful planters of the 
province, and a gentleman renowned for his patriotism and for 
a character of undeviating independence. I made a powerful 
appeal to him in the name of his country, whose interests required 
his services, and I had the satisfaction to win him over. After 
M. de Boré, and through his influence, I secured the services of 
some of the most distinguished among the colonists.” 


The name of Gayarré comes into the history of Louisiana 
with the Spanish Domination. Don Estevan Gayarré, the Con- 
tador Real, and one of the commissioners who accompanied Ulloa 
to take possession of the colony in the name of the King of Spain, 
seems to have excited none of: the animosity that Ulloa provoked, 
and even fomented to a state of frenzy. When Ulloa was expelled, 
Don Estevan remained in Louisiana with his young son, Don 
Juan Antonio Gayarré, and exercised his office during the ad- | 
ministration of O’Reilly. After O’Reilly’s departure from the 
colony, Don Estevan sought and obtained leave to return also 
to his native country and be put on the list of retired pensioners. 
He died in Spain at the close of his century. Don Juan Antonio 
Gayarré, although a youth of eighteen, was appointed by O’Reilly 
Commissary of War, an office he retained under Unzaga and 
Galvez. He was one of the brilliant list of young Spanish officers 
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who effected practically the pacification of Louisianians with 
Spain by uniting themselves with the families of the French 

officials of the province. Don Juan Antonio Gayarré married 
Constance de Granpré, the daughter of the most distinguished 
of these, the Chevalier de Granpré, who had come into Louisiana 
in the time of Bienville, and received the Cross of St. Louis for 
his long and faithful service. It is of particular interest to note 
that this Chevalier de Grandpré was a descendant of Sieur Pierre 
Boucher, who was not only the governor of Trois Rivieres, in 
Canada, and the first Canadian ennobled by Louis XIV., but 
was also, and this is the point of most importance in the present 
relation the author of a “Histoire véritable et naturelle des Moeurs 
et Productions du Pays de la Nouvelle France Vulgairement dite, 
le Canada. Paris, 1664,” the first published account of that 


country. 


Don Juan Antonio Gayarré distinguished himself, second 
only to his brilliant commander in chief, Galvez, in the glorious 
_ little campaign against the English, in 1779, which resulted in the 
conquest of Manchac, Baton Rouge, Natchez, Mobile, and Pen- 
sacola, or the whole English province of West Florida. In the 
distribution of honours and rewards that followed the successful 
termination of the war, Don Juan Antonio Gayarré was ap- 
pointed Contador Real of the rich post of Acapulco. He died 
there, and his wife returned to her birth place, New Orleans, 
bringing three sons with her. Of these, Carlos, married the 
youngest daughter of de Boré and became the father of the 
historian. He also lived on the plantation of his father-in-law. 


“M. de Boré,” the historian relates, “although of the Old 
Régime, became an enthusiastic admirer of Napoleon; and he had 
in his parlor a fine engraving of the Battle of Austerlitz at the 
moment when General Rapp, on horseback and bare-headed, 
rushes into the presence of the Emperor, shouting, ‘Victory! 
Victory!’ To which Napoleon replies, ‘I never saw thee, Rapp, 
looking so handsome.’ Carlos Gayarré, on the contrary, although 
born in Louisiana, remained fixedly loyal to Spain and to his 
Spanish ancestors. Always at the head of his bed, there hung his 
coat of arms, with its three mountains, spanned by a bridge 
surmounted by the turbaned head of Abderahman, the testimonial 
of the proud day for the Gayarrés when they defeated the Sultan 
in their native valley of Ronceil, about the year 800.” When 
Napoleon invaded Spain, Don Carlos Gayarré, in the presence 
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of his father-in-law, respectfully suppressed his feelings. But, 
when came the announcement of French triumphs in Spain, he 
would retire to his bed chamber, in which his little son would 
hear the sound of passionate playing of a guitar and the passionate 
singing of Spanish patriotic songs. He held an office under the 
Commissary of War, when the colony was transferred to France, 
and was one of the Spanish officers who consented to receive a 
commission under the French Republic. The Colonial Prefect, 
Laussat, appointed him first lieutenant of the third company of 
Louisiana militia in 1803. In 1807, he was appointed captain of 
the fourth company by Governor Claiborne. His name is en- 
rolled in the first Masonic Lodge founded in Louisiana, the 
Polar Star. One of the relics remaining of him is a little packet 
which contains his regalia and the certificate of the degrees that 
he took in the order. His portraits represent him in the prime 
of his youth and manly beauty; he did not live beyond it, dying 
in 1813. | | 


Guayerré tells us that he learned his alphabet from one Lefort, 
who lived in a house on the upper limit of the Foucher plantation, 
and kept a school which was well attended by the children of the 
planters on both sides of the river. Lefort was a man of culture, 
but rough and giving to whipping his pupils unmercifully. When 
past eighty, the historian related that he had not yet forgotten the 
blows given him, when a child of six, for imperfect pronuncia- 
tion of the English word “the.” At nine years of age, Gayarré 
was promoted from this teacher, and sent as a boarder to the 
College of Orleans. In the opening pages of Fernando de Lemos, 
he describes this historic institution of learning, with its courtly 
president, Jules D’Avezac, whom the students affectionately 
nicknamed “Titus,” and its corps of professors, composed of 
original types of scholars and gentlemen. The rules of life 
and study there were Spartan in their austere simplicity, and 
they were enforced with Spartan sternness. No puerilities, except 
in age, were permitted the scholars. Even the afternoon walks 
and the weekly visits to the theatres were administered with 
rigid regard to duty rather than amusement. 


Gayarré was at this college in the memorable year of the 
British invasion. He relates that on the afternoon of the 23rd 
of December, about three o’clock, there was a great commotion in 
the learned precincts. The news had arrived in New Orleans that 
the British had landed in Louisiana, and that they had been seen 
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on a plantation below the City. Studies were suspended, class 
rooms closed, alarmed pupils hurried to and fro, parents poured 
in to take their children away. Gayarré and his cousin, Frederic 
Foucher, were left so long that they began to fear that they had 
been forgotten and were to shift for themselves in face of the 
British invasion. At the last moment, however, an aunt sent for | 
them. She lived in a house on Dumaine and Royal streets, and 
the two boys stood on the gallery, with her and other ladies of 
the household, and looked at the troops marching by hastening to 
meet the enemy below. At seven o’clock the battle began, “and 
the roar of artillery and discharge of musketry was almost as 
distinctly heard as if the battle were in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. There was not the slightest noise in the City; it held its 
breath in awful suspense.” The two boys and the ladies, petrified 
into absolute silence by their apprehensions, stood on the bal- 
cony until half past nine o’clock, when the firing gradually ceased; . 
and then they passed a never to be forgotten hour of anxiety. 
“‘Were their defenders retreating pressed by the enemy? What 
was happening?” About eleven o’clock, the City’s awful silence 
was broken, the furious gallop of a horse was heard and the cry 
of the horseman, shouting as loud as he could, “Victory! Victory !” 


Early the next morning the children were sent to their homes. 
On the 8th of January, when the decisive battle on the field of 
Chalmette was fought, the child stood on the gallery of his grand- 
father’s house, with the ladies of the family, who were pale and 
trembling with fear. No man was visible; the only one, de Boré, 
who had remained at home on account of age, had, when the battle 
began, gone up to the top of the balcony for observation. When the 
firing ended, he came down from his post and announced to his 
daughter that the Americans were victorious. His soldier’s ear 
had distinguished that the American guns had silenced the 
English. 

The. Tennesseeans, when the war was over, camped on the 
lower line of the de Boré plantation, and their gallant generals 
Coffee and Carrol, were entertained during their stay in New 
Orleans in the de Boré house, where General Jackson was also a 
frequent visitor, and more than once the great hero of the hour 
in New Orleans stopped to pat the little ten year old Charles on 
the head and propose to take him to Tennessee. 


In contrast with the glaring light of publicity which pours . 
upon the personality of writers to-day from the many and the 
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various illuminating mediums of the journalistic world, the 
writers of 1828 seem to live in a dim twilight indeed. We grope 
after them, as it were, with a rush light. All that is known 
of Gayarré’s youth is what can be gathered from his descriptions 
of other people. He stayed at the College of Orleans until he 
completed his education, and in 1825, when twenty years old, 
made his first publication, a pamphlet on the subject of the Liv- © 
ingston Criminal Code, opposing some of Livingston’s views and | 
particularly his recommendation of the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, which the young creole combated as an innovation of 
dangerous application in the State of Louisiana. The pamphlet, 
_whether it aided popular opinion on the subject or not, certainly 
reflected it; for Livingston’s system of penal law for the State of 
Louisiana, though it was admired and commended by the most 
celebrated philosophers, statesmen and philanthropists of that day, 
was never adopted by the state for which it was framed. In 1826 
Gayarré went to Philadelphia, and remained there for three 
years for the double purpose of studying law and perfecting 
himself in the English language, which was still taught and spoken 
as an alien tongue in New Orleans. He studied in the office of 
William Rawle, the distinguished jurist and legal author. He 
was admitted to the Pennsylvania Bar in 1828; a year later, upon > 
his return to New Orleans, he was admitted to the practice of law 
in Louisiana. | 

This period is looked upon by Louisiana lawyers of to-day as 
the classical era of the legal profession in the State. Indeed, they 
feel that it is no partial judgment that cites it, both for intellect 
and character, as pre-eminent in the history of the judiciary of 
the whole country. It was a time in New Orleans, as elsewhere 
in the United States, of strongly marked individualities, when 
every man of prominence was, in the old parlance, a character as 
well as, in the modern sense of the word, a force in the community. 
The young creole felt the exciting and inciting stimulus of his 
associates. In his ‘““New Orleans Bench and Bar of 1823,” written 
sixty years after his admission to it, he gives an account of the 
impression made upon him; and of all the men of his own gen- 
eration, and we may say of the two generations since, he is the 


only one who has left a description of the men of that time that _ 


possesses the living quality of true history, the quality of trans- 
mitting the enthusiasm felt in one century to another; and, the 
reflection obtrudes itself here again, it would seem there is no test | 
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whose application so easily distinguishes the born from the self- 
made historian, as this one of the quality and vitality of the im- 
pressions he receives through life and the power of such impres- 
sions to evoke the enthusiasm of later and successive generations. 


The man of that era whose character, to us of to-day, was. 
most strongly marked, whose individuality was most clearly cut 
against the background of the time, was Francois Xavier Martin, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, and author 
of a then recently published history of Louisiana. As no one, 
to judge by the accounts that have come down to us, received so 
keen, so just, and so true an impression of Martin’s greatness of 
intellect as Gayarré, so none so fully showed the effect of it. 
Martin was the determining force in Gayarré’s life. He was, in 
effect, Gayarré’s literary progenitor. | 


The two old volumes, so rare nowadays and so dear to Loui- 
siana book lovers—Martin’s first edition of 1827, and Gayarré’s 
‘“‘Essai Historique sur la Louisiane,” 1830—stand to one another 
in a nearer and more sentimental relationship than that of mere 
literary succession, as the preface of each shows. In addressing 
himself as an old man to “Louisiana’s Youthful Citizens” and in 
enumerating the steps by which Louisiana advanced from Indian 
barbarism through Colonial dependence to the liberty of territorial 
government and at last to State sovereignty in the Federal Union, 
Martin not only presents the theme which he asserts must be the 
most interesting to a young Louisianian but also, at the same time, 
traces for the young historian a plan of future work which 
Gayarré faithfully carried out in after years. 


Gayarré’s preface in his first essay at writing history is an 
ingenuous response to Martin’s appeal. “A Louisianian by birth 
and blood,” he describes himself, ‘‘who has read with emotions of 
filial piety the History of Louisiana which Judge Martin has 
published in English.’”’ He acknowledges that he owes most of 
his material to the venerable magistrate and makes a timid 
apology for his feeble essay as an attempt to bring the history of 
Louisiana within reach of those whose tongue is French. 


Had Gayarré never written any other history, this first work 
of his would assuredly have maintained in our local literature the 
position in excellence that it occupies in point of time, as second 
only after Martin. Possessing the charm as well as the faults of 
youth, it would have proved perhaps a necessary intermediary 
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between the ponderous tone of the magisterial historian and 
those readers who prefer their facts hot rather than cold and are 
not averse to a history that yields them profit of pleasure as well 
as of knowledge. 


In this particular case, as in all other lines of intellectual 
heredity, one is always curious to know how much or how little, 
the historian who comes after is indebted to him who went before. 
Although Martin evidently inspired Gayarré to write history, 
his own inspiration, as we know, came practically from the need 
of satisfying his insatiable love of work, which was one of his 
ways of living. He was no sooner settled in Louisiana than he 
began in a methodical way to collect materials for a history, which 
was suggested to him, as his history of North Carolina had been, 
as a farther utilization of his legal researches. Every publication 
that had any relation to the subject, all the important documents 
found in the archives of the State, local traditions and personal 
reminiscences and testimony, he patiently sifted and weighed 
as he did the evidence in his court, but issuing it after full de- 
liberation upon it in what is in spirit and form—a decision— 
rather than a history. Gayarré translated Martin into French, 
almost literally, making no original research for material. Where 
he differed from his predecessor, and a pretty point of difference 
it is, to historical students, is in regard to tradition and oral 
testimony. As an intimate friend of the de Boré family and a 
frequent visitor at their plantation, Martin was enabled to know 
and pass upon whatever material that household in particular, 
among many others, possessed years before Gayarré was in the 
position to use the same sources of information. In the “Essai 
Historique,” therefore, we note that the young historian is apt 
to add to his narrative what the elder one judicially rejected, 
such as, to cite briefly a particular instance, the last words of 
Lafréniére, and the dramatic dialogue between Villeré and his 
Spanish guards that precedes his killing. Martin gives an im- 
partial account of it; Gayarré repeats evidently the words of those 
who related it to him with his own passions added. And so it is 
in all the variations of the local traditions. Gayarré writes, as 
the young in fact should do, from the standpoint of feeling and 
popular opinion. In his later histories, written when he was of 
mature age, there is a noticeable change in standpoint. The 
youthful and fiery denunciator of the mpemiayds becomes their 


apologist and defender. 
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But it was hardly the day in New Orleans (if such a day has 
ever existed in the calendar of the City) for literary advancement. 
The political field offered the only career for ambition, and its 
brilliant rewards, then as now, dazzled and blinded the eye to their 
ephemeral nature. Gayarré, a representative of the most dis- 
tinguished families of the old population, and as ardent an 
American and Democrat as could be found among the new, 
_ gpeaking with equal fluency the language of both, having given 
proof of superior intellectual ability, and possessing an independ- 
ent fortune, might be said to have been born and bred to the 

political qualifications of his time, and as such he stood in the 
estimation of his constituents without a rival. He rose quickly | 
to the summit of the expectations of his friends and of his own 
ambition. At once upon his return from Philadelphia, and before 
he published his “Essai Historique” he was elected, by a 
unanimous vote, a representative of the City of New Orleans in 
the Legislature. There he received the compliment of being 
chosen by the Legislature to write an address complimenting the 
French Chamber on the Revolution of 1830. In 1831 he was 
appointed Assistant Attorney General. In 1832 he became pre- 
siding judge of the City Court of New Orleans. In 1835, when 
he had barely reached the constitutional age, he was elected to the 
Senate of the Unitel States. 


The calamity of his life, as he always felt it, overtook him 
here. A distressing form of malady had fastened upon him, 
seriously impairing his capacity for work. Obtaining no alleviation 
of his trouble from his home physicians and filled with gloomy 
apprehensions of chronic invalidism for the future, he resolved to 
go to France and seek medical assistance before entering upon 
his new duties in Washington. Three eminent physicians of Paris, 
called in consultation, gave in writing their opinions that his 
disease was of such a nature and had reached so advanced a stage 
that he could not safely return to America. He, therefore, re- 
signed his seat in the Senate and remained in Europe for medi- 
cal treatment until 1843. Readers of “Fernando de Lemos” 
can follow him, as, under the thin disguise of a pseudonym (a 
favourite literary device of the period), he travels hither and 
thither in France, now to some springs to drink the waters, now 
to some city or town in search of historical information, convers- 
ing on the road with his fellow travellers of all conditions, and 
storing their expressions and opinions in his wonderful memory. 
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The prestige of his name, family and official title, enhanced by 
his rare intellectual gifts, gained him a welcome into the literary 
and politican salons of Paris in its brilliant period before the 
revolution of 1848. The book is but a dull substitute for the per- 
sonal recital, which, with its infinite charm of manner and lan- 
guage, remained to the last moment of the author’s life—a delight 
to his friends. The balls at the Tuileries, the salon of Madame 
Ancelot, the fancy ball at the Spanish Ambassador’s, Louis 
Phillippe, the old lady of houor of Josephine, de Tocqueville, Balzac, 
Lamartine, Casimir Perier, the famous physician Koref, the 
hangman of Paris, Mademoiselle Lenormant, and all the long 
list of historic Louisiana families then living in Paris, with 
their ancedotes and their experiences—many a dreary hour in 
his own life and in the lives of others he beguiled into a pleasant 
one by these reminiscences. | 


He learned to know Paris as he knew New Orleans; and he | 
loved it second only to his native city. Of the cure he sought 
there and did not find, for he was a chronic sufferer throughout — 
his long life, he says: “One thing I know, that in the stimulating 
hot-houses of that great city, which claims to be the capital 
of the world, and in which the accumulated civilization of cen- 
turies strengthens, fertilizes, and heats the intellect into its 
highest artificial development, a resolute will, feverishly excited 
by so many causes, and braced up by the magnetic influence and 
congeniality of mind acting on mind, can triumph over the weak- 
ness of the diseased body and conquer physical pain with more ease 
than elsewhere. One can rise from the couch where hours of 
agony had been endured, one can put on the elegant dress pre- 
pared by the most fashionable tailor, and although debilitated 
by a long fast, turn night into day whilst toying with the frivolous, 
or gathering wisdom and learning from the sage.” This absence, 
which apparently cost the loss of his services to the State for eight 
years, proved, on the contrary, a period of unexpected usefulness 
to her. As soon as his health permitted, he threw himself 
ardently again into the study of the history of Louisiana, working 
now, not from the material furnished by Martin and local tradi- 
tions, but from the vast collection of historical documents lying 
stored in the archives of the ministry of the Murine and Colonies 
in Paris, a field hitherto unexplored by American historians. His 
researches in it were so thorough that little of moment has been 


added to them by after gleaners. 
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Profiting, also, by his family and social relations in Paris, he 
secured access to private archives and obtained the copies of 
documents, that but for him would, perhaps, never have been 
exhumed. When he returned to Louisiana, he brought with him, 
therefore, a new history of the State, practically complete. He 
wrote it in French, in order to preserve the text of the official 
documents copied from the French archives which form the 
bulk of the volume, and published it in New Orleans, the first 
volume in 1846, the second in 1847. The work has been so long 
out of print that it is rarer, now, than the ‘‘Essai Historique;” 
but covering as it does, the official history of Louisiana from its 
colonization by Iberville, to its cession by France to Spain, it is a 
treasure of reference to the student fortunate enough to possess 
a copy. The only rival that it has in Louisiana bibliography, is 
(;ayarré’s later and last history. A good appraisement of its value 
can be made by comparing it with other histories of the same 
scope published in the United States at that date, or for a score 
of years afterwards. Had it been written in the language of the 
country and brought thus within the reach of the commonalty of 
writers and teachers, it is but truth to say, it would have elevated 
the standard of historical research at the time and advanced 
by a generation the method of the study of original documents 


that is the rule to-day. 


As it was written in the intimate language of the people of 
Louisiana, and studded with the names of families distinguished 
then in the service of the State, as they had been for a century in 
that of the Colony, and repeating as it did from authentic sources 
old stories of heroism in the pioneer days, that had fallen into the 
mythical status of folklore and nursery tradition the history 
could not fail to awaken local enthusiasm and a revival of interest 
in the past of the State whose future greatness was becoming the 


political creed of the hour. 


But the work has the defect of its quality: the rigidity of a 
continuous series of copied documents. Even while composing 
it, Gayarré conceived the plan of a larger, freer, more com- 
prehensive use of the same material and the addition to it of 
a new volume to be collected from the study of American archives, 
to be written in the language of his country, not of a portion 
of his State—the plan, in short, of [his great History of Loui- 
siana]. Circumstances, the shaping force in life, made the usual 
modifications in carrying this idea into effect. 
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The Committee of a “People’s Lyceum,” (the old city having 
progressed thus for in its Americanization) invited Gayarré to 
deliver one of their twelve annual lectures. As a bird from a 
cage his heart seems to have bounded from the hard and fast 
confines of the official documents that encompassed him into 
the open air and flowery pastures of “The Poetry or Romance 
_ of the History of Louisiana.” He culled from it. not one lecture, 
but the series that form the contents of the first volume of [his 
History]. In his preface, he confesses to an humble imitation 
of Sir Walter Scott, in this use of imagination as a bait to lure 
readers into knowledge of history. 


Time abounds with such attempts, and the knowledge of 
history has lost, rather than gained from the concession of 
gilded facts to readers, these proving generally the most annoy- 
ing errors to get rid of afterwards. In this case, however, the 
damage caused may well be overlooked, in comparison with the 
good achieved. The ‘Poetry and Romance of Louisiana” is the 
portal through which most readers enter the history of Louisiana. 
If thereafter one never feels quite sure of the true reality of 
the realm one enters, if there happens to the reader what the 
author confesses happened to him, that in it the things of the 
heart become confused with the things of the mind, the gain 
has been, that in Louisiana, the popular sentiment for the history 
of the State, is vivid and picturesque, and that there is not 
only a popular but a true poetic sentiment for it that has made 
iself felt most notably in the educational systems of the day. As 
a source of inspiration to the dramatist, poet, and novelist, which 
the preface hopes the book might become, it has been in truth 
too generously prolific. To withdraw its contributions, if such an 
experiment could be made, from the fiction and drama of the 
country since its publication, would produce indeed something 
like a collapse in our native pseudo-historical literature. 


The second volume of the “French Domination”’ is also formed 
of a series of lectures, but the author says it is, so far as he could 
make it, detailed and accurate history; in other words, there 
are in it no adventitious charms. While, however, it holds fast 
to the chronological documents of the French version, it is not 
shackled (painfully shackled we might say) by them. It rises 
out of them and above them, expanding with freedom and ease 
into a narrative that, in truth, gives such full satisfaction of 
charm and interest as makes a Louisianian well nigh afraid to 
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express any other opinion upon it than this, the difficulty being 
to know, not how to praise it, but how not to over praise it. In it, 
Gayarré exhibits for the first time his magnificent store of 
local traditions and personal reminiscence and his matchless 
charm in using them. Here again, as in the case of the French 
history, one has but to compare this volume with any volume 
of its kind, published up to that time or since, to arrive at the 
proper estimate of value that should be accorded it in the 
historical literature of the country. 


Meanwhile, by what in the experience of after time, seems a 
political anomaly, he was twice chosen by the city of New 
Orleans as her representative in the Legislature, purely in recog- 
nition of his pre-eminence in the State as a man of letters (for 
he never pretended to political influence) ; and he was also ap- 
pointed by two succeeding governors to the office of Secretary 
of State, a position which he filled for seven years. This period 
represents the proudest and pleasantest years in his life and 
also in that of the State, which was then in the full glow of her 
maturity as an American commonwealth. The friction between 
the old and new population had duly changed rough into polished 
surfaces; the irritating chafing under the yoke of strange con- 
ditions had ceased, yoke and neck having become habituated to 
one another; and the “life of the commonwealth,” to quote the 
contended words of our historian, “was but a quiet ever swelling 
stream of prosperity.” The banks of such a stream have ever 
proved fertile soil for intellectual culture, and they seemed 
to prove so then in Louisiana. But the stream of prosperity, 
alas! has found so many impediments in its course, in the 
life time of the present generation (whose whole strength, in- 
deed, has at times been devoted to keep a current alive in it) that 
it seems only a part of the usual vain and feeble boasting over an 
age gone by, to say that great institutions, handsome buildings, 
schools, colleges, charities, noble private benefactions, and public 
libraries, flourished, then, with every promise of continuous de- 
velopments, where to-day the seeds of them are being so laborious- 
ly resown. There was, however, no consummation of that old and 
passed prosperity that commends itself so much to the student of 
to-day as the manifest appreciation, public and private, of the 
importance of the knowledge of the history of the State as an 
element in the wise development of the State. This is an idea that 
we are familiar with at present, one that has become a part of 
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the educational outfit of every State in the Union. At that 
time, Gayarré was, we may say, the evangelist of it—and, rare as 
the exception sounds, he did not preach in a Louisiana desert.. 


Appropriations for a statute of Washington by Powers to be 
placed in the Rotunda of the State House, for an equestrian 
statute of General Jackson to be placed in Jackson Square, for 
a monument on the battlefield of Chalmette, for swords and 
gold medals to Mexican War generals, and for various commemo- 
rative bronze medals, adorn the legislative records of that period. 
They all of them bear the signature of Gayarré. The Secretary of 
State, furthermore, had the expenditure then of an annual appro- 
priation of one thonsand dollars for the purchase of books for the | 

State Library, Gayarré’s scholarly use of this money during the 
seven years of his office changed a mere accumulation of volumes 
into a library worthy of the name, whose historical section, even 
in what may be called an infirm and invalided condition, com- 
mands to-day the respect and admiration of scholars. Each rare 
and valuable book in it bears the date of Gayarré’s incumbency. 


Shortly after his return from France, by his personal in- 
fluence upon Governor Mouton, he had secured the purchase, by 
the State, of the historical documents, copied by M. Felix Magne 
from the archives of the Marine and Colonies in Paris, that 
had served him in his French history, and which were an in- 
dispensable source of authority for future use. The two bulky 
volumes for which one thousand dollars were paid, are the 
precious heirlooms of The Louisiana Historical Society to-day. 
The Historical Society was resurrected, in truth, to receive 
them and to carry on further work under the new historical im- 
pulse. Established in 1836, it had languished and become inert — 
from lack of the special direction of effort, necessary in such so- 
cieties for healthful activity. When Gayarré became Secretary of 
State, he, with a group of friends, revived the Society, reorganized 
it, adopted a constitution for it, and elected Martin, the venerable 
historian, president, with John Perkins and J. D. B. DeBow, 
secretaries. If to the above names be added those of B. F. 
French and Edmond Forstall, the list of the century’s eminent 
servitors of the history of Louisiana and, as such, of Gayarré’s 
disinterested collaborators, will be complete. It is a list, the 
like of which will hardly be seen again in the annals of the 
Society. French was the publisher of the ‘‘Historical Collec- 
tions of Louisiana;’”’ DeRow, the editor of ““DeBow’s Review;”’ 
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Forstall was the author of “An Analytical Index of the whole of 
the Public Documents, relative to Louisiana, deposited in the De- 
partment de la Marine et des Colonies, et Bibliothéque du Roi,” 
at Paris. Perkins, delegated by the Society to make researches in 
Europe for interesting historical matter relative to Louisiana, 
secured the services of M. Pierre Margry, to make a transcript, 
chronologically arranged, of all the papers in the different 
archives of the French government, referring to Louisiana, from 
the date of Iberville’s landing to the time of its cession to the 
United States. This undertaking, vast as it proved to be, was 
superbly carried out by Margry; and the pride of the remark may 
be excused here, it was to this commission of The Louisiana His- 
torical Society, that the historical students of the United States 
are indebted for what was a consequence of it, the compilation and 
publication of Margry’s great and momentous work “Découvertes 
et Etablissements des Francais, dans |’ Ouest et dans le Sud 
de l’ Amérique Septentrionale.” 


Pushing his influence farther, Gayarré obtained from the 
Legislature of 1847, an appropriation of two thousand dollars 
to be expended under the auspices of the Historical Society in 
procuring copies of original documents relating to the history of 
Louisiana from Spain. In this report, as Secretary of State, for 
1850, he gives the account of the disbursement of this money, and 
his correspondence with the United States Minister to Spain and 
with Sen. Pascal de Gayangos on the subject. Several packages 
of documents, dealing with the transactions of the Spanish Domi- 
nation were received by the Society, an addition of great 
value to those already possessed in Louisiana. The investigations, 
_ however, were far from complete; another appropriation was 
needed. “I can not but hope,” writes the Secretary, in his report | 
to the Legislature on the State Library for 1850, “that you 
will come to the conclusion that any money employed in the 
elucidation of our history would be a useful application of the 
public treasure.” ‘The Governor’s message for 1853, recom- 
mended a still more liberal assistance by the State in favor of 
another effort, unfortunately an ineffectual one, and incidentally 
furnishes a rare example of executive appreciation: “Judge 
Gayarré the Secretary of State, will present a report showing the 
condition of the State Library, with suitable recommendations 
and suggestions in reference thereto. I agree with him, especially 
in his recommendation that the French and Spanish historical 
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documents belonging to the State should be published. Those 
documents now existing in manuscript should be published, not 
only for their preservation, but as a source of interest and infor- 
mation to the public. The industry and enterprise of the Secre- 
tary of State has enabled him already to use them in producing 
his able and reliable history of Louisiana, a work not only highly 
creditable to the State, but which has placed his name in the 
catalogue of our most distinguished historical writers.” 


The adoption of a new constitution in 1853 occasioned the 
retirement of the historian from his office, and also, it may be 
said, of the State from its patronage of men of letters. Since 
that time, there has been, as it were, an estrangement between 
the two. | 


Gayarré’s political career was virtually cut short by his re- 
fusing in the ensuing election to be controlled by party organiza- 
tion and running as an independent candidate for Congress. 
He was defeated, fraudulently, as he charged, and proved to 
the satisfaction of his friends. Then, as now, this charge was a 
political offense which a party does not forget or forgive. 


When, at the inauguration of President Pierce, Gayarré’s 
name and that of Pierre Soulé were laid before the Cabinet for the 
mission of Spain, the political leader, not the historian, received 
the appointment. A mis-choice it turned out, politically, and 
a misfortune for history. Had Gayarré been sent to Spain, it is 
a foregone conclusion that, backed as he was by his Spanish name, 
antecedents, high family and social connections in Europe and 
this country and by his reputation as a historian, he would have 
carried to a successful conclusion the attempt he meditated 
making—that of continuing the Gayangos researches among the 
archives of Spain, for documents relating to the history of 
Louisiana, the lack of which still leaves a woful gap in o 
collections of this period. The Secretary of the United States 
offered him, in extenuation, as it were, the position of Under 
Secretary of State. He declined it. The publication of the third 
volume of his history, “The Spanish Domination,” just at this 
time in 1854, seems an opportune comment upon the transaction. 


In the “Spanish Domination,” which carries Louisiana to 
the end of her colonial period, the author reaches the culminating 
point of his story and of his fine qualities as a narrator. 
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The canon of good taste, which allows praise of the better, 
but commands silence in the presence of the best, is invoked here 
in exoneration of a reticence that it seems, in truth, presump- 
tuous to infringe. The volume that contains the administration 
of O’Reilly, and the account of the famous religious quarrel, 
between the French and Spanish priests and the description of 
- the contestants, Dagobert, Génoveau, and Cirilo; that gives the 
account of Galvez and of his famous little war; Miro and the 
episode of the Inquisition; the Wilkinson intrigue; Carondelet 
and his administration; and the fine dramtic conclusion of 
the transfer to France, and cession to the United States—this 
volume, it would seem, must ever remain what it is at present, 
the chief standard by which emulative writers of Louisiana 
history measure their failure or success. The closing words of 
it may be fitly added here as a sample of that tenderness for 
Louisiana which Gayarré not only felt himself, but has inspired 
succeeding historians to feel. “Thus ends the colonial History 
of Louisiana. I have attempted to write it faithfully, accurately, 
and impartially, with an unabating love for truth, and with an 
unselfish desire of serving in this way if not in any other, the 
country to which I am bound by so many ties—not only of birth, 
education and habit, but also by so many endearing recollections 
of the past, and even so many family associations and traditions, 
which for me, clothe with the charm almost of private interest 
the relation of public events in Louisiana.” | 


The “American Domination” was at once begun. Although 
finished before the Civil War, it was not published until after 
its close, in 1866. Extending from the time of the Cession of 
Louisiana to the United States until the close of the administra- 
tion of the first American governor in 1816, it offers a field less 
brilliant to the eye than the Spanish period and far less pictur- 
esque, but one whose interest is more intense and critically 
important. The grafting of American institutions upon European 
Louisiana is its theme, an operation for which the American 
statesmen of the time had but bungling hands and the Louisi- 
anians very imperfect endurance. Only an author born and bred 
in such a reconstruction could write the true history of it, and 
for this reason alone, if not for many others of more worth, 
this volume would seem assured for all time of its present 
position of unquestioned primacy in our local history. A rival to 
it could only have come out of the same period and the blood 
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whence Gayarré came. With marvelous art, if it be art and not 
the instinctive dramatic skill of the true historian, he has made 
the first: American governor the protagonist of the episode. Now 
repellant, now attractive, always earnestly eloquent for the 
principles which he represented, steadfast, dignified, conscientious, 
grave, Claiborne stands as the typical character of the new, 
and, to Louisianians, the strange régime. Around him and 
sometimes against him, break the excitable elements of the old 
régime, in revolt against an unpalatable though inevitable 
destiny. Chapter by chapter the theme develops, and the new 
government, like the plot of a good novel, creeps surely on bring- 
ing ever remoter circumstances, ever new personages into its 
scheme of progress—Spanish and French intrigues, debates in 
Congress, the establishment of a bank, the formation of a colonial 
council, the judicial organization, religious quarrels, smuggling, 
education, the right of suffrage, slavery, Jefferson, Monroe, 
Kemper, Cascalvo, Morales, Father Antoine, Julien Poydras, 
Daniel Clarke, Wilkinson, Aaron Burr, the Lafittes and Bara- 
tarians, Livingston, General Jackson. With masterly skill, each 
and all, the men and their political, religious, and humanitarian 
questions and guesses, are brought upon the little Louisiana 
stage to play their part, and a great part it sometimes was in the 
constructive history of the country. The question of the 
opening chapter (for to this, as the author says, could be 
narrowed the length and breadth of debate in Congress), “are 
Louisianians capable of self-government?” reaches its splendid 
finale and answer in the Battle of New Orleans and the volume 
ends, as it began, with the American governor, who, now in the 
full maturity of his experience and of his tried and proven 
wisdom, firmly vindicates the honor and dignity of the sovereign 
State of Louisiana, and maintains the authority of her courts 
against the military usurpation of power attempted by a general 
of the United States army, even though that general was no less 
a personage than her great deliverer, Andrew Jackson. An extract 
from his last annual message gives as it were the closing moral | 


of the story: 


_“T shall not hesitate to say, that if, at any time, I listened to 
“the doctrine of doing evil that good might come out of it, 
‘“‘and that the end justifies the means, I am now convinced that © 
“the admission of this principle into affairs of state must prove 

“invasive of the rights and destructive to the happiness of a 
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“free people. Yes, gentlemen, my experience in Louisiana 
“has taught me how to reverence the sage advice of the great 
“ Washington when he urges his countrymen to respect the 
“authority of the laws and cautions them to resist the spirit of 
“innovation, however specious the pretext, and to permit no 
“change by usurpation; for although this, says his illustrious 
“patriot, may in one instance be the instrument of good, it is 
“ the customary weapon by which free governments are destroyed. 
“The precedent must always greatly counterbalance in per- 
“manent evil any partial or transient benefit which the use can 
“at any time yield.” | | 

This, the most carefully prepared and patiently written of 
Gayarré’s works, was not finished until 1860; and the author was 
looking forward to publishing it and then carrying into effect 
his long cherished purpose of a prolonged sojourn in Europe 
and a complete research among the Spanish archives for the 
missing documents relating to the history of Louisiana, when the 
portents of the civil war became unmistakable. He determined to 
remain and share the fate of his State and country. In the ex- 
citement of debate over the Secession of the State in 1861, he, 
as the most competent authority on the subject in the State, was 
invited to express his views on the right that was claimed for 
the States of the Union under the Federal Constitution to secede. 
At an immense meeting of anxious citizens in New Orleans, 
he advocated with great effect the affirmative on that question, 
maintaining the doctrine which in Philadelphia he had been 
taught by William Rawle, the great constitutional lawyer, and 
which he averred he had never known to be contested at that 
epoch by any one of the luminaries of the bar in the city where 
the former colonies of Great Britain had solemnly proclaimed 
their secession from the mother country. 


On the meeting of the convention that was to decide on the 
secession of Louisiana, a member of that convention, mentioning 
to Gayarré that the contemplated secession of Louisiana from 
the Union was looked upon as fraught with peculiar difficulty, 
from the fact of its having been purchased by the United States, 
and that this difficulty would probably be brought to the con- 
sideration of the State Convention, asked the expression of 
the historian’s views on the question. This elicited the open 
letter that was laid before the Convention, demonstrating that 
the original States of the Union had no rights that Louisiana 
did not ‘Possess. 
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He passed the years of the civil war in retirement at his 
country place, Roncal, serving the cause of the Confederacy in 
‘the only way he could, with his pen, his counsel, and his money. 
As an ease to his mind in the long crisis, he composed a life of 
Philip II. of Spain, using the authorities he had at hand in his 
rare French, Spanish and English library. The only originality, 
therefore, that circumstances permitted, was in his handling 
of the material of others. This weak point in the work, however, 
is more than offset by the author’s brilliant use of his Latin 
inheritance, the power of vivid presentment which is displayed to 
the full in the delineation of the Spanish King, the weak point 
in other more comprehensive histories. 


In 1863, impelled by the prescience, or the apprehension of a 
non-combatant, he in default of other means of publication, 
read to an assembly of neighboring farmers, the plan of an 
address to the Confederate Congress, in which he urged the 
arming of the slaves and the making of a treaty with France and 
England, based upon the recognition of the Confederacy in 
stipulation of a gradual emancipation of the slaves. The address, 
which is mentioned more for its biographical, than its political 
interest, was eventually published a year later in the Mobile 
Advertiser. 


In 1865, after passing through a war and a revolution such 
as many historians have described but few are called upon 
to suffer, Gayarré penned the last records in the supplemental 
chapter of [the last volume of his History]. When he comes 
to the adoption in 1861 of the ordinance of secession by the State, 
he can not restrain this cry from his heart: | 


*‘ Louisiana was then in as high a state of prosperity as any 
“land was blessed with, but with sublime imprudence she did | 
“not hesitate to stake the whole of it on the cast of a die, at 
“what she conceived to be the call of honor and duty. Four 
“years have now elapsed; she is now the seat of desolation. 
“‘ Another pen than mine will relate her sufferings, her sacrifices, 
“her heroism in battle, her fortitude and resignation in defeat 
“and humiliation, after prodigies of resistance ‘against over- 
“‘whelming numbers on land and water. Farewell, O sainted 
“and martyred mother. My task as historian is done, but my 
“love, as thy son, shall cling to thee in poverty and sorrow, and 
“nestle in thy scarred bosom with more rapturous constancy 
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“than when thy face was beaming with joy and hope, when 
‘wealth was thy handmaid, and the eye of God not averted in 
“anger from that noble brow where once rested the pride of 


Although he survived this moment of despair thirty years, he 
never passed beyond the shadow of its doom. He belonged 
in truth to that class of the conquered who were to meet the 
keenest edge of the consequences of the war of. secession, those 
who were confronted with financial ruin past the middle of their 
age. The courage with which he, and others like him, set about 
to meet these consequences, and their confidence in the ultimate 
reward of a living from their hard work, is even more pathetic, 
in the eyes of another generation, than the sight of the failures 
and disappointments that awaited them, when, baffled at every 
turn by the ruthless competition of new conditions, faith, in- 
dustry, honor and integrity became to them as the rosy illusions 
of youth. | 


Returning, however, at once to New Orleans, upon the procla- 
mation of peace, resolute to assume the penalty incurred by the 
ordeal of arms, he, with countless others, was met by the insuper- 
able barrier of the test oath, in the way of their making a living. 
“Tf no oath, no daily bread,” he says, was the motto of the 
National Government. In obedience to a general request, he 
delivered in 1866 before an assembly, anxious and large, like 
the one which listened to him four years before on the right of 


secession, a lecture on ‘‘Oaths, Rebellion, and Amnesties.” In 


its printed form, a small pamphlet, it can be read to-day; and by 
the best of all light—sure knowledge—the historical, the reli- 
gious, the humanitarian argument or rather pleading that he 
put forth to the conquering power, can be pronounced, at least 
now, irrefutable. His convictions, or perhaps iliusions, in regard 
to the great ideal of honest reconciliation that should prevail at 
such a momentous moment in history, as well as his literary 
reputation at the North, led to his selection by the Union Demo-: 
cratic party of Louisiana as one of the delegates to the National 
_ Philadelphia Convention, held in 1866 to harmonize conflicting 
views and interests and bring about the reorganization of the 
Democratic party. The holding of the convention and its failure 
of purpose have, like the arguments on Oaths, Rebellion and 
Amnesties, gained historical importance in the lapse of time. 
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To be mentioned in the same connection, is an interview 
which he obtained, during the same year, from Secretary Seward, 
committed at once to writing, and published several years later. 
It is important as an historical document, and it is not the least 
curious one relating to the period of the Reconstruction. | 


| The “American Domination” and “Philip II.” were published 

simultaneously in 1866. The latter contains an introductory 
open letter from Bancroft, an intimate friend of Gayarré’s, 
to the publishers, with so evident a propitiatory intention 
couched in such deprecatory terms that one can hardly forbear 
pointing to it as an ominous sign of the times. It is hardly a 
surprise that the volumes that appeared so inopportunely, did 
not receive the public recognition they deserved. 


“Fernando de Lemos” was published in 1872. Had the author 
never written anything else, this book alone would have placed 
Louisianians under inestimable obligations to him, for to the 
souvenirs of his life in Paris already mentioned he added the far 
_more precious ones of his childhood, youth and manhood in New 
Orleans, giving, as has been said, the only gallery of the men of 
that time that we have. 3 | 


In 1875, he was appointed by the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, Reporter of their decisions. This seemed at the time a 
blessed intervention, an opportunity for him. Looking back 
upon it, through the corrective lens of years, the opportunity 
is seen aright as all in favor of the State; and futile resent- 
ment must ever be felt by the chronicler who is called upon to 
transmit the record, that when, by some political exigency of the 
hour, the Supreme Court was superseded, the historian whose 
reports were a model of their kind was also superseded by one 
who was considered a more valuable political asset of the party 
in power; and the record may as well be inserted here, for the 
sake of history, that whatever services Gayarré might have 
rendered his State, in exchange for what Goldsmith calls the best 
encouragement for genius, subsistence and respect, there was, 
henceforth, always a man younger and of more practical use in 
politics, preferred before him. And history demands also that 
the fact be not omitted, that, twice an applicant for an insig- 
nificant position, in the gift of the President of the United 
States, by two different Presidents, negroes were preferred to 


him. 
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It is hardly necessary to add more at the present time, which 
is as yet but the morrow of a painful yesterday. The memory of 
it is still fresh and sensitive. Some day perhaps the suffering 
in it will be forgotten in the spiritual gain that comes to one 
generation from the example of ill fortune nobly borne in another. 


The pen, at best of times a frail support, became perforce 
Gayarré’s staff of life in the worst of all times for such work as 
he was qualified to give. He had inherited, however, from his 
past days of fortune at least a well known name and reputation. 
These stood him in good stead with the publishing world. 
In 1877, he was requested by the editor of the North American 
Review to write upon “The Southern Question,” then in its 
most acute stage in National affairs, as one who could and would 
treat it, not from a sectional or partisan, but broadly historical 
point of view. He accomplished his difficult task with remarkable 
dignity and skill. Whatever may have been its enlightening 
influence at the time, his exposition of the situation must serve 
to assist the judgment of the historian of the future. 


. The Historical Society was again revived by Gayarré at 
this time. But beyond securing incorporation at the hands of the 
Legislature, it, to his bitter disappointment, showed little signs 
of life and none of active usefulness. | 


“‘Aubert Dubayet, or the Two Sister Republics,” was siitictad 
in 1882. As name and sub-title imply, it is an historical romance 
connecting the American and French Revolutions by means of one 
of Louisiana’s favorite heroes, General Aubert Dubayet, of the 
French Republican army, and Minister of War under the 
Directory. Like “Fernando de Lemos,” it is.a landmark of the 
past of Louisiana, and its value, therefore, one that time increases. 

This last book was followed by a period of stringent necessity, 
and therefore, of the most incessant activity of the author’s life, 
although he was now entering its eighth decade. The ever ready 
market of the newspaper and magazine was a continual incentive 
to his energy, and for several years he was a steady contributor 
to it of such wares as he could furnish, mainly historical articles 
concerning the early history of New Orleans and Louisiana. 
The most noted of these are: 

“A historical Sketch of the Two Lafittes.”’ 

“ Historical Sketch of Washington’s Surrender at Fort Neces- 
sity to Francois Coulon, a French knight of St. Louis, whose 
descendants are numerous in Louisiana.” 
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“Seward on Reconstruction of the Southern States.” 
“ A Louisiana Sugar Plantation of the old Régime.” 
“The New Orleans Bench and Bar.” 

“ An Old Street in New Orleans.” 

“The Normans on the Banks of the Mississippi.” 
“Don Carlos and Isabelle de Valois.” 

“The Creoles of History and the Creoles of Romance.” 


And many long and valuable series of articles in the Times- 
Democrat of New Orleans and other local journals. 


As there was no public instruction at that time in City or 
State upon Louisiana history, and as the ignorance of the youth 
of the State in its history was becoming of serious import, in face 
of the misconceptions of a partisan public press and certain 
malevolences of fiction, Gayarré was solicited by a circle of 
patriotic ladies and gentlemen to give lectures upon Louisiana 
history. This he did for three consecutive winters; and once 
again, as he had done nearly forty years before, he revived not 
only the study of the history of Louisiana, but the actual love 


His record of work, which had lasted sixty-four years, drew 
to a close only a year before his life ended. But his activity 
never ceased. Demands upon his time and his courtesy were 
still met as of old, generously. Information was given, as it had 
always been, freely to all without discrimination, in spite of 
great abuses of such kindness in the past. A large correspond- 
ence was faithfully attended to, visiting strangers were received 
with unfailing cordiality. Books, letters, manuscript, were placed 
at the disposition of any student that needed them. His memory 


never grew dim, for it was kept polished by incessant use. He 
was to the end, always the last resource and authority of dispute . 
over questions of Louisiana history. His circle of friends grew 
smaller, as he lived on, outliving them. But the devotion of those 
that remained increased only the more. He passed away quietly, 
painlessly, his hand clasping the hand of his wife, to whom he 
had been united in a long and happy marriage. | 


GRACE KING. 


February, 1903. 
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SOME INEDITED GAYARRE MANUSCRIPTS* 


By EDWARD ALEXANDER PARSONS 


Among the literary remains of Charles Gayarré there are 
still two inedited manuscripts which show the scope of his scholar- 
ship and his varied intellectual interests. One is an historical 


novel of intrigue of the Court of Philip III, and the other a study 


of the practice of the Roman Criminal Tribunals. The historian 
could leisurely toy with the elementary traits of human nature 
against a background brilliant, sombre, dangerous, traditional 
and unpredictable in turn, amidst the court-life of seventeenth 
century Imperial Spain. The man of letters, who was also a man 
of law, remembering the ultimate source of the law of his native 
Louisiana, could describe the early jurisprudence of republican 
Rome. 


I 
Quevedo—an historical novel 


In 1865 D. Manuel Fernandez y Gomales published a novel 
in Madrid which he entitled The chief-cook of his Majesty. 
Gayarré read the book and liked it. He thought he would write 
a similar novel. He did not translate the Spanish book, but wrote 
an original work. However, with his meticulous sense of literary 
- honor, he tells this circumstance in his: Preface, so that no 
one would think it a translation or that Signor Fernandez y 
Gomales is to be held responsible for anything in his novel, 
Quevedo. | 


Francisco Gomez de Quevedo y Villegas was born accidentally 
at Madrid in 1580. I say accidentally because his parents were | 


living then in Madrid, as his father held the position of Secretary 
to the Queen Anne of Austria, under Philip II. His family were 
_ “hidalgos of old Castilian stock who had settled in the valley of 


-* From the Bibliotheca Parsoniana, Manuscript No. 2001 and Manuscript No. V351. 
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Toranzo in the mountains of Burgos, province of Santander. 
It was traditional that the men of his race knew of none as their 
superior. | 

He was well educated, indeed a precocious genius who at 
fifteen graduated in theology at the University of Alcala. He 
possessed a thorough knowledge of Greek, Latin, Hebrew and 
Arabic, together with the modern language of his own country, 
and French and Italian. The story is told of how on a journey to 
Venice on a political mission, he, as so frequently, ran into some 
adventure that might have been fatal, but from whence he escaped 
from the city, only by effecting a disguise and by his perfect 
mastery of the Venetian idiom. He studied and mastered mathe- 
matics, astronomy, the civil and canon law, medicine, philosophy, 
economics and politics; indeed, like Rabelais and the men of the - 
Renaissance, he sought to encompass all the knowledge of his age. 


In spite of an unfortunate lameness and defective eyes, for 
which he wore huge horn-rimmed spectacles, he was not unpre- 
possessing, but almost handsome in appearance, with a body of 
much agility and strength. With all his physical defects, he was 
still one of the foremost and dangerous swordsmen in Spain. 
His bodily strength must have permitted him to survive so many 
cruel periods of imprisonment, which he suffered through the 
wickedness of powerful enemies who envied and feared this 
daring man of courage, of highest public talents, of private 
virtue, who, it is true, possessed the sharpest satirical pen of any 
_writer of his time. That his eyes were weak, we may well under- 
stand when we remember that this scholarly bookman who had 
gathered around him a library of five thousand volumes covering 
all the learning of that time, is said to have read by day and, by | 
the poor light at that age, at night; in bed, at meals, when travel- 
ing on donkey or in a coach, as well as at all reasonable and 
unreasonable times. He is said to have devised or acquired small 
pocket copies of books and manuscripts so that he would have at 
all times on his person something to read or study, doubtless 
many an Aldine or Elsevier. 

Though essentially a man of ‘athens who declined: to live 
the life of the Court, fate seemed constantly to expose him to the 


1 Quevedo: The Ohoice Humorous and Satirical Works, edited by Charles Duff, London, 
n.d., to whom I am indebted for other facts in this short account of the great Spanish satirist. 
However, no one could write on this subject without obligation to the classical work of 
George Ticknor: History of Spanish Literature, 3 vols.—6th ed., Boston, 1888, and to the 
writings of Dr. James Fitzmaurice-Kelly: A H istory. of Spanish Literature, etc. 
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necessity of holding important positions of state, which he filled 
with honesty, competency and brilliancy; yet on account of his 
independence of character and difficult disposition, he generally 
succeeded in making powerful enemies who were able to cause 
him most horrible suffering, and eventually to cause his death. | 


Quevedo filled many high diplomatic offices of state: he 
was secretary to the great Duke of Osuna, when he was Viceroy 
of Sicily; he was the bearer of the most welcome Donative and 
ambassador of the Viceroy to the Spanish King. He was received 


with honor by Philip III, and his patron, the Duke of Osuna, was 


_ (May 22, 1615) appointed Viceroy of Naples. He went to Venice 
on a political mission; to Rome, where in private audience with 
the Pope, grave questions of state were considered. On his return 
he repaired to the Court of Spain, reporting on the affairs in 
Italy to the King, who conferred upon him the Knighthood of 
the Military Order of Santiago. Proceeding to Naples to report 
to his patron, the Duke of Osuna, he found that the Duke’s fortune 
~ was on the wane. Quevedo had been Finance Minister at Naples, 
had negotiated pacts or treaties with the Pope, the House of Savoy 
and the Republic of Venice. It has been said that he was offered 
the highest office (Secretary of State?) and ambassador to Genoa, 
all of which he declined, save an honorary post, titular Secretary 
to the King. But soon the clouds lowered upon his fortune and that 
of his friends—the Duke of Osuna fell from power and the King, 


_ Philip IIT, died (81st March 1621). And then the storm burst; © 


his enemies who had waited long for their revenge upon the 
greatest satirist of the age, whose steel barbs of perennial wit 
and devastating ridicule had mercilessly held up their world, 
their characters, their foibles and their crimes to the merriment, 
mockery and scorn of their and future times, now relentlessly 
struck. He was, without warning, suddenly seized by night 
(Dec. 7, 1639) and thrown almost without raiment amidst the 
winter’s rigor into a damp and pitiful dungeor of the monastery 
vf St. Mark at Leon. There for years (until January, 1643) he 
wasted his healthful vigor, leaving it to return to his fair moun- 
tain home to die (September 8, 1645). 


This prodigious writer of verse and prose in most all of their 
infinite forms and varieties, this great humanist, profound phi- 
losopher, true son of Holy Church, was especially a satirist and 
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humorist who could hold up the picture of the manners and 
morals of his country and time, in full realism, for the merri- 
ment, amazement and contempt of mankind. | 


It was as a satirist that he will always be remembered in 
world literature, in which he holds so eminent a place. To most 
of us, when he is known it is because of his famous Historia de la 
Vida de Buscon, Llamado Don Pablos, Exemplo de Vagamundos y 
Espejo de Tacanos, The History and Life of the Great Sharper, 
Paul of Segovia (1626). This is a work of that special type of 
novel of adventure called the picaresque, which has existed from 
at least the time of Petronius (The Satyricon) and Lucian to 


Théophile Gautier (Capitaine Fracasse). Yet this style of ro- 


mance is in almost its invention, and certainly in its develop- 
ment and perfection, Spanish: from the anonymous Lazarillo de 
Tormes (c. 1554), so long attributed to Mendoza, and Mateo 
Aleman’s Guzman de Alfarache (1599), through many writers 
to Quevedo’s masterpiece, The History and Life of the Great 
Sharper, Paul of Segovia (1626). In El Buscén, Quevedo attained 
the summit of realism and pitilessly represented the rascal in a 
sadistic enjoyment of wickedness and crime. We do not wonder 


at George Ticknor’s characterization: “It is a satire too hard, 


coarse, and unrelenting to be amusing,” and James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly states that it is “‘the cleverest and most revolting book 
of its class.” | 


One may be grateful for having been introduced to this 
style of literary art in Gil Blas. It would be poor scholarship 
not to quote the late Fitzmaurice-Kelly : 


The Spanish picaroon lives again in Gil Blas, where, 
with a dexterity almost rarer than original genius, a master 
of literary manipulation, fuses materia] unearthed from 
forgotten and seemingly worthless Spanish quarries. 


Yet even after this delightful experience, one is glad to 
have read Petronius, Lucian and the great Quevedo. 


This extended notice, we believe, is justified by the little 
that seems to be known among English and American of this 
distinguished poet, satirist, novelist, philosopher, man of letters, 
_ this great thinker and writer who occupies so exalted a place 
in the comparative literature of European civilization. 
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It was the name of this man among the personages of his 


novel that Charles Gayarré selected as its title: Quevedo. 


As the length of the novel may delay for long, if not forever, 


its publication, we give a few excerpts of the author’s descriptions 
of some of his leading characters: : 


King Philip III: 


Philip II, a short time before his death, had said to one of 


his attendants: “I fear that my son, instead of governing, will 
be governed. God, who has given me so many kingdoms and 
provinces has denied me a son capable of ruling over them.” 


It is difficult to realize to what extent Philip III had 
hastened to abdicate all his powers and to delegate them to 
his famous favorite, Don Francisco de Sandoval y Rojas, 
Marquis of Denia, and better known in history as Duke of 
Lerma. He had not even attempted once, during the twelve 
years which had already elapsed from the beginning of his 
reign to the time of which we are now treating, to control 
in the slightest degree any of the plans, schemes and acts, 
whatever they might be, of that proud, unprincipled and 
avaricious magnate. To pray, to count the beads of his 
rosary, and to consult his confessor with the most ex- 


_ emplary regularity, were the only occupations of the weak- 


minded monarch. His pleasures were to hunt, to toy with 
his falcons and dogs, to bandy words with his buffoon, to 
gossip with his courtiers about the current scandal of the 
day, to attend theatrical exhibitions, jousts and tournaments, © 
or other festivities, to criticize some painting submitted to 

his inspection by a celebrated artist, sometimes to listen 
graciously to the reading of a poetical composition by a 
popular author, and occasionally to indulge in a fugitive and 
languid fancy for some dame of the Court, or for some 
goddess of the stage. Barring these peccadilloes, he was a 
kindhearted, good-natured, honest and pious simpleton, who 
would have been a worthy pater familias in any one of the — 


humble walks of life, but who certainly was the most unfit 


The 


of men to be a ruler of nations. 


Duke of Lerma: 


Lerma had very little of the genius of a statesman; but, 
if his qualifications of any sort were much restricted, his 
covetousness and love of power were without limits. He had 
the audacity to live with a scandalous magnificence, whilst 
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the King frequently complained of not having enough to pay 
for the expenses of his royal kitchens. The natural con- 
sequence under such circumstances was that Spain exhibited 
a curious and lamentable specimen of misgovernment—a — 
chaos of iniquities and disorders of every kind, that were 
indescribable in their variety and extent. Every thing was 
for sale and the demoralization was universal. .The prover- 
bial loyalty and patience of the Spaniards bore it all. But 
there was no such acquiescence in the palace itself—the seat 
of power, the Mecca of every ambitious hope. It had become 
a focus for deep-laid intrigues down to its very stone founda- 
tions.. There were many who thought that the Duke of 
Lerma had been too long in power and who wanted a change. 
It may be said with strict veracity that every avenue to the 
royal family was guarded by the satellites of Lerma. The 
palace was literally blockaded and quarantined against all 
those who were not devoted partisans of the omnipotent 
- minister; almost every human being who occupied a menial, 
a high, or low, official position near the King, the Queen, and 
the heir to the Crown, then but a mere vouth, was a spy 
and a creature of Lerma. Even the chief cook and the 
buffoon’ of the King were in his pay. It had been skillfully 
contrived, under some pretext of etiquette, that the members 
of the royal family could not communicate with one another, 
except in the presence of some titled male or female attend- 
ant, who invariably was the secret representative of the 
Duke. No word, spoken or written, could reach the King 
without its being known to Lerma, and incredible as it may 
seem, his Majesty of Spain and of all the Indies had been 
prevented for six months, at the epoch that we refer to, from 
approaching the Queen, except on public occasions, because 
she was supposed to be inimical to Lerma. 


Queen Margarita of Austria: 


The Queen Margarita of Austria was not possessed of 
any extraordinary perspicacity, but she had a shrewd in- 
tellect and that innate finesse which appertains to her sex. 
She promptly and accurately guessed why the Duchess had . 
been chosen by Lerma to be near her person. She immediately 
resolved to outmanceuvre the enemy. She treated Dona Juana 
with the familiarity of an equal, rather than with the reserve 
of a sovereign. She was to her all smiles and cajoleries. She 
wanted the Duchess, as she repeatedly said, “to be her con- 
fident on account of her age, her exemplary virtue and her 
experience. Her heart would be always open to such a friend. 
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Nothing would be concealed from her good Duchess.” The 

_ fish swallowed the bait, and the Queen angled with it to her 
satisfaction and amusement. It is needless to say that Dona 
Juana saw and heard nothing but what the Queen permitted 
her to see and hear. This was the game played, and thus 
were the cards shuffled in the royal Alcazar. 


The Hero, Don Juan of the Novel: 


-~ He who thus spoke and revealed himself by uncovering, 
turned out to be a youth about twenty-four years old, beauti- 
fully proportioned in body, with a noble, frank, sympathetic © 
physiognomy, expressive of much decision of character, and | 
which was the more striking because of a remarkable peculi- 
arity. His complexion was very fair and his checks rosy. His 
hair curling into ringlets, and the down on his upper lip, 
artistically trimmed, were decidedly blonde, whilst his eyes, 
that sparkled with animation, were deep black. It was a 
rare contrast, which at once arrested attention. Any man, 
looking at him, would have exclaimed: what a handsome 
fellow! Any woman would have felt still more interested, 
and would have with difficulty forgotten such a face. 


The Chief Cook of His Majesty: 

- Don Juan Montillo, for we had better give him now the 
name by which he had been known from infancy, seeing 
that he attracted universal attention mixed up with a great 
deal of surprise, hastened to address a youthful scullion that 
was carrying with both hands an enormous cuajadera, which 
is a peculiar Spanish dish of hashed meat, eggs, fruit, herbs 
and sugar, stirred up together, and forming a compound ~ 
which would not be pleasant to every taste. . 


“Francisco Montillo is influential at Cosi. He is a 
miser and very rich, as cunning as a fox, as watchful and 
suspicious as the most astute of courtiers, and always ready | 
to cook--as many intrigues for his own profit as he cooks 
dishes for his Majesty’s benefit. If he should so choose, your 

. fortune is made. I give you joy, and I will help you to see © 
him without loss of time. Give me your arm, raise your 
head high up, the better to look down upon those we meet, 
and assume an air of as much self esteem and importance 
as you possibly can.” 

Like a commander in chief in the midst of his officers 


on a battlefield. He was dressed in the finest Segovia black 
cloth. He wore a stiffly starched ruff round the neck; his 
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doublet was slashed, body and sleeves, the latter fitting 
close at the wrists; through those slashes white silk lining, 
or white linen ornamented with embroidery or lace according 
to the prevailing fashion of the epoch, was to be seen, his 
underdress being of a dull color. His short breeches buttoned 
at the knee were of a sombre hue, but lighter than that of 
the doublet, and his stockings were of a deep gray; his shoes 
of untanned chamois leather were stout and of a brown 
yellow. Round his waist was a dark, but highly polished 
sword leather belt, from which that weapon had been re- 
moved, as it would have been an encumbrance to the wearer 
whilst in the discharge of his functions. In his right hand 
he held a long rod like a baton of command, with which he 
designated to the numerous attendants the dish which each 
one was to carry to the dining hall. Upon the whole, his 
look from head to foot was one of frigid austerity and auth- _ 
_ority. He seemed to be about fifty-five years old. His hair, 
originally of a reddish hue was turning partly white. A frame © 
rather spare and devoid of superfluous flesh; a blonde com- 
plexion; a round head whose shape contrasted with the fore- 
part of it which was square and low; rectangular eyebrows 
that almost met and very bushy; small gray eyes, cold and 
gleaming like the brightest steel, and remarkable besides 
for their expression of extreme vigilance, as if making sure 
that nothing escaped their detective investigation; a nose — 
like the beak of a vulture; a large mouth with thin lips indi- 
cating some degree of firmness; a physiognomy that could 
not conceal the existence of a great deal of selfishness and 
cunning under a certain air of solomnity; the whiskers short 
and kept in good order on both sides; the moustache delicate- 
ly cut and in such a way as not to conceal the mouth; the 
beard carefully trimmed and ending in a sharp point at two 
inches from the chin; a face streaked with wrinkles, not 
deep but multitudinous. Such was the external man. 


As to the internal one, an observer, even of ordinary 
acuteness, would have concluded from a bare inspection of 
the physiognomy we have described, that the bearer of it was 
rigid in all his dealings, precise and tenacious about trifles, 
just as much as about matters of importance, and exacting 
from his subordinates all that it was possible to squeeze out 
of them in the complete performance of what they had to do. 
Evidently the fundamental part of the man’s character was 
avarice, craft, and a general distrust of every thing and 
every body. Nevertheless, it would have been impossible not 
to have discovered in him a force ... a power of which he 
was conscious, and which gave him a personal value not to 
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be overlooked. It lifted him up above the level of the position 
which, otherwise, would have been all that he could have 
aspired to, in his own estimation and in that of others. Hence 
the reason why his worship, Senor Francisco Montillo, 
chief-cook of his Spanish Majesty, was held to be a personage 
of considerable importance, as we have seen in the preceding 


pages. 


Description of Madrid: 


In the days of Philip III, Madrid was not iat it has 
become at this end of the nineteenth centurv of the Christian 
Era. It was badly built, badly paved, badly lighted and badly 
policed. The streets were narrow, and ran irregularly over 
an area too vast for its population. In many places the 
streets were lined on both sides, not with houses, but walls 
Inclosing large grounds belonging to the wealthy nobles, or 
appropriated to convents or other institutions of a religious 
and charitable character. It looked more like an immense, 
straggling village than a capital. There was no compactness, 
no crowding of edifices; the majority of the private dwellings 

. had only one story, and the whole city might justly be said 
to be as labyrinthine as the Alcazar itself. 


Quevedo: | 

| Francisco Gomez de Quevedo y Villegas, Lord of the 
Tower De Juan Abad, his patrimonial estate in the mountain- 

_ous Northwest portion of Spain, was born in Madrid, where 
his father held an office of some dignity at the court of 
Philip II. He was well pleased like all Spaniards to trace his 
origin to those Northwest mountains that had been for cen- 
turies the home of his family. In one of the literary works 
in which he has immortalized himself, he showed his feelings 
on the subject, when he said of a very powerful man: “I 
was unwelcome to him, because I never flattered the ambition 
he had to make out himself to be above men to whom we 
in our own mountains acknowledge no superiors.” The con- 
temporary of Lope de Vega and Cervantes, he had associated 
with both, although considerably younger, and also with most 
of the distinguished characters of that epoch. 


Although he barely was in the meridian of life when 
we introduced him in this story, he had been employed in 
important affairs of State in which he had exhibited won- 

_derful political ability, and had to incur great dangers, which 
he met with splendid physical and moral courage. He was the 
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confidential agent and bosom friend of the celebrated Duke 
of Osuna, Viceroy of Sicily and subsequently of Naples. 
His name figures among those of the most famous literary — 
men of Spain, of which he was called the “Juvenal.” Al- 
though gifted by nature with a kind and chivalrous heart, his 
satires can hardly be surpassed in vigor of style, cynicism 
of sarcasm and a sort of almost ferocious bitterness of 
vituperation. But let it be said for his excuse, if he need 
any, that when he died broken-hearted in his sixty-fifth 
year and in the deepest poverty, without having ever for- 
feited his character for proud independence and stern in- 
tegrity, his sufferings under unmerited persecutions had been 
such as might have been deemed sufficient to sour the most 
angelic temper. This was the man whom Dona Catalina de. 
Lemos had met with this exclamation of surprise: “Ah! Don 
Francisco de Quevedo!”’ and she had added with evident Joy: 
“T rejoice to see you in liberty.” | 


“After two years’ imprisonment,” replied Quevedo, “for 
no other reason that I am aware of, than because your father 
suspected a beginning of love in your ladyship for your 
humble worshiper, Don Francisco de Quevedo, and feared 
its coming to maturity, as it might, as he thought, have been 
in the way of his marrying you to his nephew, Count of 
Lemos. But I suppose that he has now changed his mind, 
and that, since he releases me after having exiled your 
husband, he expects me to take his place, under some cir- 
cumstances or other which he foresees. Therefore I am all 

gratitude to his Excellency, the Duke of Lerma.” 


“Ah! Quevedo, I see that your long imprisonment ans 
not cured you of your fatal habit of making cynical remarks 
and perilous fun of every thing. But is it between the four 
walls of a prison that you heard of the recent exile of my 
husband from Court?” 


“No. The Duke, who wanted to improve me by the 
method of solitary meditations, never permitted me to be 
disturbed even by the mere echoes of the external world. 
Oh! He is a strict disciplinarian. But I had not been set 
free half an hour, before I was informed that your unworthy 
lord and master, whom, thank Heaven, you detest.... I know 
that also as you see. .. . had been ordered to retire to foreign 
parts for having dabbled in delicate affairs with which he 
ought to have had nothing to do.” . 


“But what brings you here at this hour and in this 
travel-soiled equipage?’”’ 
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“Because my liberator, the Duke of Lerma, made it a 
condition of my jail delivery that I report to him without 
a minute’s delay either by day or by night; and as I know — 
that he is more often to be found here than any where else, 
it accounts for my presence at this time, where I have the 
supreme good luck of meeting the loveliest of women.” 


. “For once, your sagacity is at fault. My father enter- 
tains this evening a number of friends at his house. Hasten 
to him, and do me the favor to deliver into his own hands 
this letter, which it is of the utmost importance that he 
should receive without the least delay. Render me the service | 
to take charge of it. As you see by the superscription of 
the envelope, it is written by the Duchess of Gandia, but do 
not tell my father that you have it from me.” 


“Oh! I smell some court intrigue. There is danger, no 
doubt, under this envelope. Don Francisco de Quevedo, my 
friend, beware of going back to a dungeon! But what will 
be my reward, Senora, for thus exposing myself?” | 


“Do you need any promised reward to serve me?” Said 
the Countess in an affectionate tone. 


“What saint ever served God without the heli of reward 
in Paradise?” 


“Then wait with the suai of a saint for the final 
judgment on your merits. But hasten, and lose no further 
time. Depart; tomorrow I am not to be in waiting on the 
Queen. I shall be free, and happy to renew this conversation 


in my own house.” 


“T prostrate myself at your feet, Senora, for this favor. 
I will not fail to pay you due homage tomorrow, Dona 
Catalina, provided that, in the interval, I am not imprisoned. 
But happen what may, I am ever at your service as a loyal 


knight.” 
“Muchas gracias! Many thanks! Adios, Don Francisco.” 


“Adios, Dona Catalina.” 


We will avail ourself of this opportunity to describe 
the person of Don Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas. He 
looked as if hardly more than thirty years old, a man of 
medium size, of bold attitude, of fearless mien, with a high,. 
broad. and prominent forehead, dark and thick eyebrows 
overhanging two very large eyes as black as jet, between 
which there projected an aquiline and well developed nose, 
shaped like the beak of an eagle and supporting a pair of 
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slightly green glasses of enormous dimensions, set in a frame 
of black horn. He wore a heavy moustache on his upper 
lip, and on his chin an equally heavy tuft of hair. His mouth 
denoted in its possessor great firmness of character and 
tenacity of purpose. It was generally enlivened with a sar- 
castic smile, but at times it contracted nervously as if to 
restrain some dolorous expression of secret grief or gloom 
dwelling in the inmost core of the heart. It was an impressive 
face, that stood out in striking relief on the background of 
a very bushy suit of hair that curled round a big head and 
was allowed to grow longer than was the usage in those days. 
Its color rivalled that of the raven’s wing. His complexion » 
was of a clear olive tint. But his eyes were the features that 
gave a peculiar cachet, or stamp, to his physiognomy. They 
were like two stars that scintillated through the greenish 
- screen which in vain attempted to intercept their brilliancy. 
Some suspected that the glasses he sported were to guard 
_ these wonderful and too expressive eyes against being indis- 
creetly read with too much ease. When he raised them above 
the exaggerated orbs of the glasses on his nose, there were 
few who did not shrink from the keenly searching look they 
darted, and which went down to the deepest abyss of the 
soul ....a look against which no inmost secret felt safe. 
There was in it a sort of mocking deviltry, but there were 
moments when that deviltry disappeared and made way for 
a heavenly expression of compassionate kindness and tender- 
hearted melancholy. Under his sneering laughter those who 
knew him well had discovered a deep substratum of dis- 
appointment and grief. It was not from any natural harsh- 
ness of temper, but because the follies and vices of the age 
he lived in made him miserable, that he excoriated his con- 
temporaries with those terrible epigrams and those fiery 
denunciations which are on record and excite by their style 
and the genius they display the admiration of posterity. As 
to the Age itself at which they were aimed, it received the 
castigation with derisive laughter, instead of contrite humi- 
liation, and continued to travel on the way to perdition with 
the same gait and thoughtlessness. 


~ Quevedo was born with deformed feet. He walked slow- 
ly and with difficulty. Notwithstanding this physical impedi- 
ment he was reputed to be the best swordsman of Spain. His 
rapier was as fatal as his pen; both killed. It might naturally 
be supposed that he was not of that class of men whom 
women fancy, but this would be a mistake. On the contrary, 
the cynical satirist was a universal favorite with the fair 
sex. They probably saw in him something which the other 
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sex did not. Was it that they instinctively appreciated what 


201 


was heroic in his nature? The fact is, that Quevedo, on 
more than one occasion, had shown himself to be a chivalrous 
—redresser of wrongs, and to be still possessed with the 
generally extinct spirit of knight-errantry. For instance, on 
his being one day at church, a lady, whom he did not know, 
was insulted in his presence by a man, notwithstanding the 
sacredness of the place. Quevedo interfered for the protection 


of the weak and defenceless. A duel ensued, and his adver-— 


sary was mortally wounded. It turned out that the dead 
was of very high rank, and Quevedo had to fly and hide 
himself. Until the affair was compounded and set at rest, 


he had taken refuge in the mountainous and secluded village 


of Navalcarnero, not far from Madrid, where he had become 
intimate with our adventurer, Don Juan Montillo, a native 
of the locality, whose acquaintance he had a secret reason to 


seek. 


Calderon: 


Surely Calderon, as he stood before the Duke on this 
occasion, did not look like a commonplace individual. He 
had an olive complexioned face which was classically oval, and 
in violation of the general custom at the time he wore no 
beard whatever. His exceedingly black hair was kept quite 
close, perhaps in compliment to the Duke of Lerma who wore 
his in that way. He was of the medium size, with a light, 
flexible, graceful figure and with well-knit limbs. His thin 
and strongly chiseled lips indicated the iron will that 
dwelt in the brain. His tasteful garments were of the richest, 
but free from the slightest approach to gaudiness. No dec- 
orations, on that evening, sparkled on his breast, although 


he had many to sport. His cleancut features looked like an 


artist’s work in bronze; his large, dark eyes were respectfully 
fixed on those of the Duke. Lerma had never remarked, but 
others had, that they were like the eyes of Caesar Borgia, as 


represented in his celebrated portrait in Rome... 


eyes so 


calm, so beautiful, and yet impressing the beholder with a 
sort of vague terror! ... and so profoundly deep that one 
shrinks from gazing too long at the unfathomable abyss, 


and from searching for the far. . 
that is at the unattainable bottom. 


Biscocho (Uncle Biscocho) the King’s Jester: 


. far distant meaning 


But, before going on with this conversation, we must 


introduce Biscocho in the most formal manner to our reader, © 
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whom we must make snail with the physique and 
character of that personage; for the King’s buffoon was 
a personage of no small calibre. 


Biscocho was fifty years old, about four feet and six — 
inches high in stature and a Nimacltinek, but as robust as a 
giant and as agile as a monkey. His complexion was ex- 
tremely dark, his hair growing slightly gray; his eyes, and 
his eyebrows that joined each other. over the root of his nose, 
were as black as the blackest jet, and his bulging forehead 
was remarkably salient. Those eyes were oblong and some- 
what in the almond shape of the Chinese organ of vision. 
They had the peculiar faculty of contracting or dilating at 
will to a wonderful degree. This mobility was prodigious, 
expressing in turn and in rapid succession the most con- 
flicting feelings, from benevolence and affection to the most 
intense malignity. It was reported and generally believed 
that there was no darkness for him, and that he could see 
at night as well as by daylight. His eyes were separated by 
a sharp curving nose that hid its tip in a monstrous 
moustache liberally waxed and whose stiff ends were so 
twisted up as almost to reach his temples on both sides. The 
mouth was very large, the lips very thin, the teeth very 
white and sharp pointed. His powerful neck and broad 
shoulders denoted the possession of much strength. His 
muscular arms descended to his knees. His long chin was 
kept closely shaved and was sharpened into an acute point 
- with a curve upward. The aggregate of these features made 
- up, as a whole, ‘the strangest physiognomy, generally en- 
livened with a sardonic smile, always beaming with intelli- 
gence, and expressive of boundless daring. When still a 
boy he had more than once given proofs of marvelous 
strength, agility and fearlessness, that had excited the ad- 
miration of the court. 


Biscocho was born under the reign of Philip the Second, 
in the Alcazar, of a gipsy mother and an Austrian water 
carrier, therein employed. His mother was regarded by 
many with suspicion. She was thought to be uncanny, and 
her conversion to Christianity was doubted. When Biscocho 
came into this world with all his deformities, they were not 
few of those who suspected that the Devil had something to 
do with it. But to their astonishment, and to refute, as it 
were their malicious suppositions about the Evil One and 
the gipsy, the next child was a beautiful girl and of the 
fairest complexion. Biscocho, before reaching his twelfth 
year, had become famous in the,palace for his roguish tricks 
and other feats. Sometimes he was seen on the roofs, chasing 
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the cats and robbing the nests of swallows; sometimes 


amusing himself with inspiring terror into the beholders 
by hanging in the air from some projecting beam, and 
sometimes by climbing to some apparently inaccessible spire 
of the vast edifice, or by jumping fearlessly from eaves 
to eaves. No threat of punishment, and even no infliction 
of it, could prevent his stealthy ramblings through the whole 
Aleazar, prying into every dark corner, sounding every 
hole and crevice, and it came to be said of the boy, that he 
knew more of the architectural secrets and intricacies of 
the Alcazar than he who built it would have remembered, 
if he had come back to life. 


He was still very young when his father inherited a 
small farm in the Asturias and moved thither with his 
economies in a very small purse, leaving in the Alcazar his 
first born. One of the royal princesses had conceived a fancy 
for this defective abortion and freak of nature and had re- 
solved to take charge of him. She had him educated, and 
he became no mean scholar, but nevertheless he was always 
considered by every body as of unsound mind, cranky, and 
having a screw loose in the intellectual machinery. He grew 
up to become notorious for his witticisms and satirical com- 
ments on men and things, that were circulated and applauded, 
without exposing him to any dangerous enmity, because 
he was looked upon as being in a mental condition that 
protected him against resentment. Even Philip II was seen 
_ to smile once or twice when some of the jokes of Manuel 

Biscocho were related to him, but Biscocho took very good 
_ care never to approach the sombre monarch, and never to 

permit himself to make the slightest allusion to one whose 
terror-inspiring character invited no jest on any thing and 
much less on himself. On the accession of Philip III to the 
throne, that good natured monarch named him to the official 
position of the “King’s buffoon, or fool,” with all its preroga- 
tives and privileges. As such, he slashed right and left, not 
even sparing their reigning Majesties, and had become a 
power to be conciliated. Presents were showered on him 
by the courtiers, but he remained poor, and nobody could 
imagine what became of his ducats. Occasionally he would 
absent himself, and nobody knew whither he went. If in- 
terrogated on the subject his answers were so sharp and 
stinging that they repelled curiosity. His official costume 
was a chaperon and a long sack, or smock frock, with red 
and blue stripes. His breeches were yellow and his stockings 
red. His shoes were of tanned buff leather, and in a belt 
of the same material he wore a broad and long dagger. 
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These passages are quoted to exhibit the author’s ability 
of characterization and description and his generous literary 
treatment of his subject. It is hardly believable that our age 
would venture the publication of this long but fascinating novel 
of intrigue, replete though it is with stirring scenes of action 
and better than conventional dialogue. : 


The Manuscript is clearly written in the fine calligraphy of 
the author, on 1000 single sheets of lined foolscap, measuring 
1214 x 8 inches, a true foolscap folio. It is written entirely on 
the recto, making a thousand pages of text. The Preface is signed 
by the author and dated New Orleans, December 9, 1890. 


IT 


Tribunals of Criminal Jurisdiction in Ancient Rome 


It would seem invidious to attempt to comment on this 
manuscript for two reasons. First, it is upon a subject that must 
be well known to the individual members of the Louisiana Bench 
and Bar; and second, we are printing the manuscript herein 
in full, which precludes any attempt to describe its contents. 


The Manuscript is clearly written in the fine calligraphy of 
the author, on 20 single sheets of lined foolscap, measuring 
1214 x 734 inches. It is a foolscap folio written entirely on the 
recto, making 20 (or exactly 1914) pages of text, undated, but 
signed by the author. Ege | 
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TRIBUNALS OF CRIMINAL JURISDICTION IN ANCIENT 
ROME 


By CHARLES GAYARRE* 


In ancient Rome the judicial power was, during many 
centuries, the vital part of its constitution and the pivot of its 
internal policy. It was intimately connected with all its political 
- revolutions, in which it was an agency frequently used, and as 
those revolutions were not few during the long period that elapsed 
from the foundation of the Eternal City down to the age of 
Augustus, there necessarily resulted incessant changes in the 
jurisprudence, in the jurisdictions of the courts, or rather in the 
mode in which judgments were rendered. To keep within the 
limits assigned to this essay, I will confine myself to the criminal 
jurisdictions of the Roman tribunals. The subject is interesting; 
for, after the enactment of the Law Valeria, passed in the year 
245 of the foundation of Rome, down to the establishment of the | 
- empire—a period of about five centuries—which Law Valeria, in 
fact, although not in direct terms, stripped the Consuls of all 
criminal jurisdiction to vest it in the people—it became the great 
affair of the two parties incessantly alive and active in their 
reciprocal hostility, and struggling for the possession of the gov- 
ernment, to get hold of the criminal tribunals—first, the poor 
against the rich—and next, the middle class against the aristoc- 
racy of birth or money. To understand the importance of secur- 
ing the judicial power as an element of political influence and rule, 
it must be kept in mind that the magistrates, or the people’s dele- 
gates to sit in judgment, were elected annually; that the accusa- 
tions and trials were public; that a vast number of people were 
generally present and exercised on the magistrates an influence, 
secretly if not openly felt. At the bottom of most of the criminal 
prosecutions there were political interests striking their roots deep 
in the soil, and the leaders of one party or faction generally aimed 
at crushing some dangerous enemy in the other by the force of 


* From the original inedited manuscript in the Bibliotheca Parsoniana, New Orleans. 
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a judgment emanating from the people, sitting in a body, or 
through their magistrates, over the case brought to their cogni- 
zance—so that it may be said with truth, that many of the 
materials for the history of republican Rome are to be found in 
the records of its tribunals. The fact is, that the study of criminal 
laws and jurisdictions of Rome would not be complete, if isolated 
from the general history of that extraordinary people; for they © 
are the integral portions of a whole. They are twin oaks inter- 
twining their robust limbs in an inseparable manner. 


The first kings of Rome, having united in their persons all 
the civil and religious authority, had also possessed themselves 
of the judicial power. We know, however, that under Servius 
Tullius, the trial of Horace for having killed his sister after the 
celebrated duel between the three Horatii and three Curatii, was 
referred by him to Duumvirs, and then carried by appeal to the 
people assembled in comitiae curiae. Livy puts these words in the 
mouth of the king: “I appoint Duumvirs in conformity to law, to 
judge the crime of Horace.’ It seems therefore that the king, who 
had the right to take cognizance of the crime, could, according 
to some existing laws, delegate his judicial authority. He prob- 
ably did so, to avoid an appalling responsibility. The accused 
was the savior of Rome, and his guilt arose from an excess of 
savage patriotism. It must be remarked here that Horace was 
tried for perduellio, high treason. Such was the estimate put on 
Roman life! To take it illegally was high treason. Life is not 
considered of so much importance in our republic! 


The Duumvirs were not a tribunal of permanently established 
jurisdiction, but constituted an exceptional one for a special case, 
and acted by delegated authority. Only three judgments are 
known to have been rendered by Duumvirs: 1) the judgment of | 
Horace. 2) the judgment of Manilius, accused of aspiring to 
royalty. Historians differ on this point, and Livy seems disposed 
to believe that Manilius was judged by the people in comitia. This 
apparent contradiction may be reconciled by supposing an appeal — 
to the people from the decision of the Duumvirs. 3) the judgment 
of Rabirius accused of having killed the tribune Saturninus. 
As to the Comitia curiata, they were composed of a general as- 
sembly of the people divided into thirty factions called Curies. 
It is not exactly known how the curies were constituted, and 
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- whether they were under patrician influence. On this point the 
historian can only. conjecture. On appeal, the trial of Horace 
was referred to and disposed of by the people assembled in 
curies, but it is the only instance clearly on record. One thing is 
certain. The curies could not meet in general assembly, unless 
the auspices were favorable, and as the auspices were by the 
Roman constitution in the hands of the patricians, who: alone 
could be augurs, it follows that it was in their power to prevent 
or to dissolve those assemblies at will.. Besides, their judgments 
had no force unless ratified by the Senate. Hence the conclusion 
is that the curies must have been, to a considerable degree, de- 
pendent on the aristocracy. Dionysius says, however, that in those 
assemblies by curies, the suffrage of the poorest citizen weighed 
as much as that of the wealthiest, and therefore that the plebeian 
element always had the upperhand. This may have been the fact 
in the assembly itself, but then there remained the ratification of 
the Senate. That body, it is true, must have been loth in general 
to oppose and set aside a judgment by the people. 


These assemblies, however, do not seem, after all, to have 
worked satisfactorily, for recourse was had to the Comitia 
Tributa, that is, assemblies of the people by tribes, or wards. 
There it is admitted that the democratic element essentially pre- 
vailed until it was checked by the introduction into the tribes 
of a classification like that which existed in the centuries which 
were divisions of the Roman people made by Servius Tullius, the 
members of which were entitled to more or less votes according 
to their worldly goods; and each century was subdivided into two 
sections, one composed of the young men, and the other of the old. 
But each century had but one vote. Thus, in the centuries the 
-patricians and the principal and wealthy citizens,—which means 
chiefly the Senate—had absorbed all the authority; in the curies 
they had much less, and in the tribes hardly any; for the comitia 
tributa could not be prevented or dissolved under the pretext 
that the auspices were not favorable, nor did their decisions re- 
quire the ratification of the Senate. It explains, says Montesquieu, 
why the people always sought to assemble in curies instead of 
centuries, as had been the custom, and why also they came to 
prefer assembling in tribes, or wards, rather than in curies. It is 
in this way that the influence in public affairs gradually passed 
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from the patricians to the plebeians. Thus, when the plebeians, 
who in all their numerous conflicts with the patricians were 
steadily gaining ground upon them, obtained at last the right to 
judge patricians—an innovation which took place in the case of 
Coriolanus—they insisted on proceeding to judgment by tribes, 
and not by centuries. After new magistrates had been established 
in favor of the people, such as the Tribunes, the Ediles, and others, 
the people obtained that they should assemble by curies to elect 
them; and when their power was firmly and deeply rooted, they 
went one step farther and procured that those officers should 
be chosen in assemblies by tribes. 


The curies and the centuries were concurrently and simultane- | 
ously in possession of criminal jurisdiction, but it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to state with precison their respective attributes 
in matters of law and fact. It appears certain, however, that the 
cognizance of facts involving the application of the penalty of 
death—for instance, the crime of high treason, perduellio—was 
generally placed, at least after the abolition of the Decemvirate, 
among the attributes of the centuries constituting a tribunal 
called comitiatus maximus. According to all probabilities, the 
assemblies by curies were reduced to an inierior jurisdiction, 
and pronounced only on fines. Laboulaye, a celebrated French 
writer, now living, who published a work on the criminal laws 
of Rome, takes the same view, and ingeniously infers from that 
circumstance the disappearance of the penalty of death among the 
Romans without the positiveness of any legislative abrogation. 
“The tribes,” he says, ‘Shaving the exercise of criminal jurisdic- 
tion, but being limited to the infliction of fines, found the means, 
by imposing excessive ones, which the condemned could escape 
by going into voluntary exile, to get rid of the citizens at whom 
they took umbrage, without cutting them off by a capital con- 
demnation,” which they had no right to do. But this inference 
_ Is not in accordance with what Castor is made to say in the Catiline 
of Sallustius: “The laws do not deprive condemned citizens of 
the breath of life, but ordain that they shall be permitted to exile 
themselves.” Hence it is to be presumed that the penalty of death 
had been abolished by law, and had not, by mere usage or custom, 
fallen into gradual desuetude. 
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JURISDICTION OF THE CONSULS 


The expulsion of the kings was a revolution for the profit of 
the aristocracy, and not for that of the people, as is generally 
believed. The kings had been more democratic and liberal than 
the patricians ever were, and the people soon found out that they 
had exchanged one comparatively indulgent master for several 
hundred, whose yoke was infinitely more heavy. The consuls, 
chosen only among the patricians, being invested with the au- 
thority and majesty of the kings, naturally inherited the judicial 
power which the latter possessed. Brutus, being consul, judged 
the conspirators who had attempted to restore the Tarquins to 
their throne. Livy and Dionysius, however, say only that the 
traitors were condemned, without saying by whom, and that 
Brutus was designated by lot to be present at the execution. 
Plutarch asserts that he confined himself to passing judgment 
over his own sons by virtue of his paternal authority and aban- 
doned the other conspirators to the justice of the people. But 
their power was of short duration. The Law Valeria, enacted on 
_ the proposition of P. Valerius, who received on that occasion the 
name of Poplicola, acknowledged in the accused citizens the right 
of appeal from every criminal judgment pronounced by a magis- 
trate; it was even believed by some that it granted the privilege 
_ of having recourse to the popular jurisdiction before the sentence 
was pronounced, through a proceeding called provocatio, which 
was a demand to be sent before a superior tribunal. Be it as it 
may, it is certain that Valerius, to please the people, caused to be 
taken out of the consular fasces the ax, which was the emblem 
of sovereignty, and that the assemblies by centuries were in future 
seized of absolute jurisdiction over criminal cases involving capital 
punishment. Therefore the Law Valeria, which Livy calls: arx 
Libertatis tuendae, and its unicum praesidium, “the asylum of that 
_Liberty which is ever to be watched over, and its sole fortress,” 

left to the consuls a purely nominal jurisdiction. This law, how- 
ever, like other laws, was more than once eluded or violated, and 
two descendants of P. Valerius, bearing the same family name, 
had to renew its provisions, and added to its stronger guaranties 
for its execution—the one in 305, and the other in the year 453 
of the foundation of Rome. Cicero calls the provocatio, “the 
_patroness of the city and the rampart of liberty.’’ He disregarded 
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that law, nevertheless, when he had the accomplices of Catiline 
strangled in their prison without judgment, and thus gave oc- 
casion subsequently to the enactment of the Law Clodia, which 
pronounced the interdiction of water and fire against any one 
who should have put to death a Roman citizen without a trial 
and regular condemnation. This law passed at the instigation of 
Clodius, the enemy of Cicero, was aimed at him. It was a sanction 
and a sort of reinforcement given to the Law Valeria, which it 
made more rigorous and less equivocal. By the gradual encroach- 
ments of the people the consulate was really decomposed, and 
most of its former attributes transferred to magistracies newly | 
created—such as the praetors, to whom was given jurisdiction 
over private affairs; the quaestors, to judge and punish crimes; — 
the ediles, who had control over the police; and the administrators 
of the finances of the commonwealth, who were called treasurers. 
By the creation of the office of censors, the consuls were finally 
deprived of that portion of the legislative power by which they 
were entitled to regulate the moral conduct of the citizens and 
of the several departments of the government. The principal 
prerogatives which they retained were, to preside over the as- 
semblies of the people by centuries (comitiis centuriatis) to con- 
vene the Senate, and to command the armies of the Republic. | 


JURISDICTION OF THE SENATE 


Under the Republic the Senate possessed in Rome no criminal 
jurisdiction appertaining to that body as such. If it ever ordered 
prosecutions, it was by using, after a short preliminary inquiry, 
the intervention of the magistrates whose duty it was to ask of. 
the people, according to established forms, the sending of a cer- 
tain particular case to the ordinary tribunals of competent juris- 
diction, or the creation of a special one. If the Senate, in some 
cases, exercised judicial power either as a body, or through com- 
missaries from its own bosom, it was by virtue of authority ex- 
pressly or tacitly delegated by the people. The condemnation of 
the accomplices of Catiline was a coup d’etat which was thought 
necessary under extremely peculiar circumstances, and which the 
Senate endeavored to back and authorize by the well known 
formula: “caveant consules ya.” Clodius, the tribune, did not 
hesitate to consider the action of the Senate as null and void, 
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because an usurpation of power, and Cicero was exiled for having 
put Roman citizens to death without trial. But, out of Rome and © 
for all external affairs, the jurisdiction of the Senate was almost 
absolute. Under the empire it became the master of all judicial 
forms and jurisdiction and the judge of the venalties to be in- 
flicted under the good pleasure of the emperor, who found that 
body a convenient tool and screen, and who often participated 
personally in its decisions, when it suited his nea to act ey 
instead “ secretly dictating. 


JURISDICTION OF THE DICTATOR 


During the dictatorship, to which the Romans had recourse 
in very critical circumstances, the people, as a national body, 
was stripped of all sovereignty, and therefore of all that judicial 
jurisdiction which was considered one of its attributes, and flow- 
ing from it as a spring from the mountain top. The first act of 
the dictator was to have the ax replaced in the fasces and he 
then judged in all cases without appeal. The patricians availed 
themselves of the dictatorship of Cincinnatus to have Volscius 
tried, who had committed perjury on the triai of Quintus Ceso, | 
and thereby caused him to be unjustly exiled. Volscius had ever 
since remained unpunished, because he was protected by the 
tribunes. But the dictator refused to act as judge on that occasion, 
probably because Quintus Ceso was his son, and left it to the 
people to pass judgment, which, to the satisfaction of all good 
citizens, was condemnatory. | 


THE DECEMVIRATE 


In the year 302 of the foundation of Rome, a very extraor- 
dinary event took place, but everything was extraordinary in 
the history of that people. It was unanimou sly resolved, and 
without opposition from any quarter, that the people should 
choose ten magistrates among the most respectable members of 
the Senate, whose authority, lasting one year, should be absolute; 
that they should have all the powers which the kings and consuls 
had formerly possessed, and should judge without appeal; that 
they should decide as they might please on all public and private 
affairs; that all other magistracies, even the tribunes so dear 
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- to the people, which constituted their force and their protection, 
should be abrogated. The fact is, that all judicial and executive 
powers were to be vested in ten irresponsible men, who, besides, 
were to prepare a code of laws for the commonwealth. The people 
agreed to it with enthusiasm, and the decemvirs were elected in 
an assembly of the centuries and chosen from the body of the 
Senate. This looks marvellous at first sight, but it is susceptible | 
of explanation. The people had been subjected to laws known 
- only to the patricians, who kept locked up in their breasts the 
records of those laws, which, in addition to this evil, were very 
arbitrarily applied. In such a state of oppression, the people had 
long desired a code of well defined and precise legislation, which - 
would enable them, after its promulgation, to know their rights 
and the penalties to be incurred by the violation, or nonobserv- 
ance of that code. They detested the name and power of the 
consuls, who to them were no better than kings annually elected 
in the place of those who had been expelled. Any change there- 
fore was acceptable to them. On the other side, the patricians 
execrated the tribunes and hoped to get rid of them forever by 
obtaining. of the people to vest the sovereign power in ten men 
taken from the body of the Senate. The scheme worked well at 
first; the decemvirs were judiciously chosen; not only were they 
senators, but also consular personages of high distinction. The 
tribunes, the ediles, the quaestors and all the other officers of 
state were abolished, and all powers were concentrated in those 
ten men. If it was not an improvement, it certainly was a sim- 
plification of the former government. Nothing can be more 
simple, direct and positive than despotism. It has its advantages 
when exercised in an enlightened and beneficient manner, and 
when it is not of too long duration. The Romans, by frequently 
having recourse to it, in electing dictators for a short time, showed 
their appreciation of this fact, until their republic grew into an 
empire which became a permanent despotism. During the first 
year, the administration of the decemvirs was perfect. Patricians 
and plebeians were in a state of jubilation; the golden age had 
returned on earth. They made a code of laws which were unan- 
imously adopted by the Senate and the people, although those 
laws were of a prodigious severity. They were written on ten 
tables of brass. to which two were subseauently added—making 
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twelve, and they became famous under the name of “the Laws of 
the Twelve Tables.” It was the basis of the future jurisprudence 
of Rome in its development through successive ages. At the ex-. 
piration of the term of office of the decemvirs, which was one 
year, a new set were elected, but the scene suddenly changed, and 
the decemvirate inaugurated the most oppressive tyranny that | 
had ever afflicted Rome. It was-then that occurred the tragedy 
of the killing of Virginia by her father to save her from the lust 
of Appius Claudius, one of the decemvirs. There are certain 
criminal cases in which there can be no other judicial proceedings | 
for redress than a revolution; and a revolution is the judgment of | 
the volcano, when rage or indignation presents the indictment, 
and the soul moving evidence comes from the lips of the tortured. 
This is what happened on that occasion, and the ancient institu- 
tions, such as the consulate, the tribunate and other magistracies © 
were restored. The tribunes brought an accusation against the 
ex decemvirs, calling them to an account for their misdeeds, and 
Appius Claudius had the audacity to appeal to the people. But 
fearful of the results, he committed suicide in prison. By a decree 
of the people his accomplices were condemned, some to death and 
others to exile. This was another of those great criminal trials 
so common in Rome and always fraught with a complication of 
_ political troubles and revolutions. 


SPECIAL AND TEMPORARY TRIBUNALS 
_ AS DISTINGUISHED FROM THOSE CALLED PERMANENT 


It was before special and temporary tribunals, designated 
under the name of quaestiones, that most of those great trials 
which agitated Rome in the sixth and seventh century of its 
foundation were conducted. Sometimes, the nature of an affair 
being complicated, it became necessary to gather at a distance 
the elements of conviction. This rendered the proceedings long 
and difficult. In such cases the people or the Senate, according 
to circumstances, delegated a magistrate, or even a private citizen, 
to inquire into the facts. (ad quaerendum). That delegate was 
called quaesitor, or quaestor. The affair being investigated, the 
quaestor made his report to the proper authority. Such is said 
to be the origin of that mode of proceeding; according to all prob- 
abilities, however, it dated from preceding ages. 
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Later, the quaestor was authorized, not only to gather all 
the facts of the case, but also to try and judge it with the assis- 
tance of a council, or what we would call a jury, or to have it 
judged by a council or jury without his participating in it. This 


‘ gpecial tribunal received the name of quaestio. The creation of 


these tribunals was kept up until the end of the Republic, but © 
finally they were resorted to only in extraordinary circumstances. 
It was somewhat after this model that: the cours prevotales were 
established in France in former days. It is still, however, a matter 
of controversy among the learned, whether the quaestor merely 
presided at these special tribunals, or had a deliberative vote. 


As to the cases which belonged to the jurisdiction of the 
comitiae, or popular assemblies (and they were the greatest num- 


ber) the Senate, at the request of a consul, of a tribune, or of one 
of its own members, used to declare by a formal decree that there 
were grounds to prosecute a particular citizen; sometimes it de- 
termined the composition of the tribunal, or quaestio, the forms 
of proceeding, and even the penalty to be applied. Then the consul, 
ex autoritate Senatus, on the authority of the Senate, requested 
the people (rogabat) to convert that decree into an executory 
law. The people, asembled in comitia, either adopted purely and 
simply the decree, amended, or rejected it. Thus the people in 
comitia decided, in opposition to the decree of the Senate, that 
the praetor, president of the quaestio which was to pronounce on 
the fate of Clodius accused of having violated the mysteries of 
the Good Goddess, or Bona Dea, should not choose the judges or 
members of the tribunal. 


But when the development of the population, the prevari- 
cations of the magistrates, the ever growing ambition of powerful 
citizens and the animosities which resulted therefrom, had con- 
siderably increased the number of criminal trials, the Roman 
. people comprehended the necessity of delegating, at once and 
completely, that judicial power of which the exercise in comitia 
had become’ physically impossible. Perhaps also, their attention — 
being diverted to more important and attractive interests, they 
grew tired of prerogatives which had lost in their estimation 
their primitive value. There is sometimes a sort of lassitude, as 
to the exercise of sovereignty, which, gradually possessing nations 
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as well as individuals, leads to those abdications that are recorded 
in history. In modern times and in our own republic we see how 
anxious our citizens are to avoid serving on juries. Be it as it 
may, in 604 of the foundation of Rome, and 140 years before the 
Christian Era, under the consulate of Censorinus and Manilius, 
the tribune Calpurnius Piso had a law passed which instituted a 
permanent tribunal, quaestio perpetua, to take cognizance of the 
crime of peculation perpetrated by Roman magistrates to the prej- 
udice of strangers. (De pecuniis repetendis). This quaestio pre- 
sided over by a quaestor, without his having a deliberative vote, 
was composed of a certain number of judges taken among the 
senators. | | 


Such was the origin of those quaestiones perpetuae which 
acted so conspicuous a part during the seventh century of the 
foundation of Rome. By this word perpetuae no more must be 
understood to be meant than a jurisdiction continued during one 
year—which was the duration of most of the magistracies—in 
contradistinction to those quaestiones specially created for certain 
affairs and dissolved after their termination. Several permanent 
quaestiones were then successively organized—Quaestiones de 
majestate, de ambitu, de peculatu, de vi, de sodalitiis, etc., which 
took cognizance of offenses against the sovereign power, of in- 
trigues and cabals relating to elections, of peculation, acts of 
violence, buying of suffrages and other delinquencies. The multi- 
plicity of these tribunals necessitated the creation of additional 
praetors who presided therein, although they were authorized to 
delegate their functions to a public officer who was named judex 
quaestionis. It resulted from the establishment of those tribunals, 
that the comitia were stripped in fact of the cognizance which 
_ they previously had of criminal prosecutions. There only re- 
ma:ned to them the jurisdiction over the crime of perduellio, high 
treason, and the power of confirming or rejecting the decrees of 
the Senate when proposing, in exceptional cases, the creation of 
special quaestiones, or tribunals. Nevertheless, they retained in 
principle their original sovereignty in relation to judgments, and 
sometimes they made use of it in a direct and positive manner. 


The quaestiones were the depositaries of the judicial power 
during the seventh century of the foundation of Rome—that is 
to say—during that period of intestine dissensions when the 
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grandest affairs of the Republic used to find their termination 
or solution in criminal prosecutions and judgments. This was the 
reason why the several factions or parties struggled for the 
possession of that power with desperate energy. I have given a 
mere sketch of the tribunals from the establishment of the first 
_ quaestio perpetua down to the reign of Augustus. I am not aware 
that the elements of this sketch are to be found united in a body 
anywhere; they were to be gathered from various sources. A 
familiar knowledge of them is necessary to him who wishes to 
make a thorough study of the political history of Rome and to 
understand the orations of Cicero. The judicial power which in 
those quaestiones had been confided to the Senators by the law 
Calpurnia in 604, no doubt in accordance with the usage which 
had existed until that epoch, was transferred to the knights by 
virtue of the law Sempronia of Caius Gracchus, in 630. It was 
restored to the Senators, however, by the law Servilia of Servilius 
Caepio, in 647—which power was subsequently shared with the 
knights in conformity with the law Livia enacted in 622 at the 
instigation of the tribune Livius Drusus. The law Plautia of 664 
conferred upon each tribe the right to elect annually fifteen judges 
taken from their bosom without any distinction of class. This 
law, which was dictated by the popular jealousy entertained 
against the knights, who had succeeded in getting the upperhand 
in those tribunals, was favorable in its results to the restoration 
of the influence of the Senators. By the law Cornelia of 671, Sylla | 
restored, finally and absolutely, the judicial power to the Senators, 
after having introduced three hundred knights into their body. 
In 683, the law Aurelia, due to Aurelius Cotta, divided that power 
among the Senators, the knights and the tribunes of the Treasury. 
Those tribunes, however, were deprived of participation in it by . 
Julius Caesar. Such were the frequent modifications of those 
tribunals of criminal jurisdiction according to the _ political 
exigencies of different epochs. | 


When Caesar constituted himself the sole judge of Ligarius, 
defended by Cicero, the last destroying blow was given to the 
old Roman constitution. From that moment the tribunals of 
criminal jurisdiction existed only in name. If any doubts, at the 
time, were entertained on the subject, they were soon removed 
by the concentration in the person of Augustus of the treble power 
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formerly belonging to the consuls, the proconsuls and the tribunes. 
The administration of justice—the acknowledged attributes of 
sovereignty—was naturally transferred to him, when he created 
himself the absolute chief of the Roman commonwealth. From 
that epoch divers delegated attributions, modified from time to 
time to suit circumstances, devolved on the Senate. But in fact 
the Prince remained an autocrat in the domain of justice, as he 
was in everything else. Sic volo, sic jubeo, was the law. 


Or SOME SPECIAL JURISDICTIONS © 


To the jurisdictions of which we have spoken it is proper to 
add that of: 1) The curale ediles, who imposed fines in certain 
cases; 2) The triumviri capitales, whose mission was to detect 
crimes, and who were invested with the power to punish strangers 
and fugitive slaves. Under the empire the prefects of the city 


had very extended and important attributes. They took cogni- 


_ zance of the crimes committed in the City and outside of it, within 
a certain limited circumscription. They had the power to inflict 
very severe penalties. The prefects of the night watch (praefectus 
vigilum) took cognizance of certain delinquencies in which the 
public safety was interested, including thefts, but they could 
impose none but light penalties. — 


PERMANENT TRIBUNALS, OR QUAESTIONES PERPETUAE 


Every citizen had the right to institute an accusation, unless | 


he had been declared unworthy of it. He who wished to turn 
accuser presented himself before the praetor, and asked that 
magistrate to grant him leave to accuse the person he designated. 
The first act of the proceeding was called postulatio—the demand. 
_ The postulant affirmed at the same time under oath, that he was 
not moved by any desire to calumniate, but that he acted in good 
faith and in the public interest (calumniam jurabat). This was 
done in a written declaration which was recorded by the praetor. 
Probably it had been verbal in the beginning. This postulatio 
was posted up in the Forum, and a certain delay fixed before any 
other proceeding could be had. The object of it was to make 
known the name of the accuser and of the accused, in order that 
the incompetency or inability of the prosecutor might be ascer- 
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tained, or that his right to prosecute might be disputed, or to give 
to anybody the opportunity to join in the prosecution; and not un- 
frequently a second accuser presented himself, — the same 
formalities. 


There were also some who declared themselves willing to aid 
in the accusation. They were called subscriptores (Subscriptionem 
postulabant). But generally they came to an understanding with 
the principal accuser and had their names inscribed at the same 
time that he did. As there could be but one leading or principal 
accuser, if he did not voluntarily desist in favor of the second 
who presented himself, the question as to the one who was en- 
titled to preference, was to be decided, after a contradictory de- 
bate, by a tribunal composed of a certain number of jurors. The 
principal accuser could also ask that the names of those subscrip- 
tores whose intervention he suspected, be erased from the list of 
those who joined in the accusation. Thus Cicero caused to be 
decided that Cecilius who contended against him for the accusation 
of Verres, should not even be permitted to figure among the sub- 
scriptores. This was to avoid a sham prosecution by the accuser 
in chief, or the throwing of obstacles in his way, if in earnest, 
by those who pretended to assist him. This preliminary proceed- 
ing was called divinatio, because the judge was obliged to divine 
which of the contending parties was the most worthy of being 
the accuser. There are several instances of it on record. 


The delays of the postulatio having expired, and the divinatio 
having been gone through, if there had been any cause for such | 
a proceeding, the accuser presented himself before the praetor. 
Then he was permitted to state officially the name of the accused 
and the nature of the crime attributed to him. This is what was 
called. nominis et criminis delatio. The accuser was bound to men- 
tion with precision the. circumstances attending the act which he 
denounced, to give its legal qualifications, or definitions, and to 
indicate the penalty thereto appertaining. The presiding magis- 
trate made a proces verbal thereof, called inscriptio, to. which 
the accuser and his associates, if there were any, affixed their 
signatures. (subscribebant). This proces verbal, which may be 
_ assimilated to our bills of indictment, became the sacramental 

text from which were literally extracted the 


to the jury. 


| 
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If the accused presented himself at this stage of the proceed- 
ings, the accuser made known to him the cause of the prosecution 
In these terms: “I say that under such consuls, on such a day, 
you committed such a crime, and as a reparation for the damage 
done thereby, I move that you be condemned to pay so many 
sesterces.” If the accused confessed his guilt, or remained silent, 
he was sentenced to pay the sum prayed for; if he denied the 
impeachment—which was, of course, generally the case—the 
proces verbal, or inscriptio, recorded the answer, and the praetor 
declared him to be in a state of accusation. (in reatu, reus). After 
that, he fixed the day on which the parties were to appear before 
the jury. A delay of ten days was ordinarily granted, but it might 
be extended according to the importance of the affair and the 
difficulty of procuring all the necessary evidence. 


This preliminary investigation was made by the accuser 


himself, to whom, by a decree of the praetor, the power was 
conferred to summon witnesses, to receive their testimony, to 
have brought up before him all the documents which might secure 
conviction—such, for instance, as public acts or deeds, and 
domestic registries or family papers, and to take all the measures 
which might be necessary to the manifestation of truth. When 
this preliminary proceeding had been completed, the accuser 
could renounce availing himself of the entire delay which had 
been granted to him, and might go on with the prosecution. Thus 
Cicero, who had obtained one hundred and ten days from the 
date of his delatio, to procure all the evidence he needed against 
Verres, accomplished his task in fifty days, well knowing that 
every hour of delay would have turned to the profit of his corrupt 


and wealthy adversary. 


Now began the trial before. the sworn judges constituting 
what was called the judicium. The accuser, his associates, the 
accused, and the judges or jurors, were summoned by the herald 
of the praetor to appear on a fixed day. If the accuser, or one of 
his assistants did not present himself, the case was dismissed, 
but the defendant might be accused again of the same crime. If, 
on the other hand, the accused failed to confront the accusation, 
without assigning a legitimate cause for the default, he was 
condemned. When all the parties were present, a jury was 
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publicly drawn by lot under the direction of the presiding praetor, — 
or in case of his not being able to attend, by a ameeate: ad hoc, who 
was judge pro tem—judex quaestionis. 


The jurors, jurati homines, were taken Poss a list made 
annually. On the first drawing by lot of a certain number 
(sortitio), the accuser and the accused were allowed to recuse, 
within a certain limit, those jurors who did not suit them. Then, — 
there was a second drawing called subsortitio, to complete the 
jury. It is generally believed that, when this operation was 
going on, further recusations, but more restrained, were allowed 
to the parties. It is not known what was the number inscribed 
on the general list of the jurors, nor what were the forms and 
conditions under which the right of recusation was exercised, 
either at the sortitio, or subsortitio. There existed another mode 
of constituting a jury, but only in exceptional cases. It was called 
editio. The jurors were brought forth, or produced (editi) in 
equal number both by the accuser and the accused—sometimes 
by the accuser alone—and the recusations were made in different 
ways, according to the circumstances of the case. But all this is 
very obscure, and leaves an ample room for vague conjectures. 


The number of the jurors who sat in judgment was in 
general considerable, and varied according to the character 
of the quaestiones. They were 56 on the trial of Clodius for the 
violation of the mysteries of the Good Goddess. The jurors who 
were not recused, took their seats, and then were sworn. Hence 
the name of jurati which was given to them. After that ceremony, 
' the trial was open, and the debates began. The accuser, and 
often his assistants were heard first; and then the accused, either — 
in person, or through his defenders, for he generally had several, 
presented his defense. After full statements and discussions 
on both sides, the witnesses, who took their oath in the name of 
Jupiter, gave their testimony, and sometimes were called to the 
stand during the pleading of the accuser as he went on with his 
statement of facts. The law Pompeia, which was passed on the 
occasion of the trial of Milo for the killing of Clodius, declared 
that the proofs should be adduced before the debates. But this 
was a special law, and afterward the usage varied considerably on 
this point. It is evident that the Romans were singularly addicted 
to make ex post facto laws to suit certain cases which fell within 
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the criminal jurisdiction of their tribunals, and which, as I have 
already stated, generally involved political considerations. 


In certain affairs the case had to be pleaded and argued a 
second time, after the interval of a full day. This was called 
comperendinatio. After the pleadings and the hearing of the 
witnesses pro and con were over, and also such observations as 
the testimony might. suggest, the case was closed. The praetor, 


or his delegate, the judge of the quaestio, distributed to the jurors | 


tablets on which they secretly wrote an A, which meant, Absoloo, 
I absolve, or a C: condemno, I condemn, or an N and an L— 
meaning non Liquet, “it is not clear.” These tablets were deposited 
in an urn, and the presiding magistrate summed up the votes 
immediately, before adjourning. When the majority of the votes 
was for an acquittal, the magistrate declared that the accused 
did not seem to have committed the crime imputed to him. Fecisse 
non videtur. The reverse of the formula was pronounced in 
case of condemnation: Fecisse videtur. If the words: non Liquet, 


were written on the large number of tablets, so as to prevent 


either acquittal or condemnation, the case was sent back for 
further investigation—ampliatio—which was done on the praetor 
uttering the word: amplius. Such were, so tar as this rapid 
sketch could give them, the forms of proceeding observed before 
the Permanent Tribunals, or quaestiones perpeiuae; those before 


the comitia tributa and the comitia centuriata were very nearly — 


the same, except in what concerned the composition of the tribunal 
and the mode of emitting the vote. It appears from what precedes 
that our system of grand jury, petty jury, bills of indictment, 
and other forms of criminal proceedings may be traced up to a 

Roman origin, and not exclusively to a Saxon one, as Blackstone 


asserts in his Commentaries. In the proud days of the Republic, — 


when there was a predominant aristocracy still resisting the 
attacks of a rising democracy, the last appeal of the Roman 
_ citizen, when condemned to death, was to the people. Under the 
empire, which sprang into existence from the entrails of the 
triumphant democracy, the cry was: “I appeal to Caesar.” Caesar 
had become the people. 


It would be interesting to give here an account of some of 
the most celebrated criminal trials which took place in ancient 
Rome since the killing of his sister by Horace, down to the mem- 
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orable one of Clodius for having violated the mysteries of the 
Good Goddess in the house of Caesar, into which he had pene- 
trated in disguise to have an interview with Pompeia, Caesar’s 
wife. But it would extend this essay beyond its prescribed limits. 
The trial alone of Clodius would occupy the space usually assigned 
to the articles of this Review, and must be reserved for another 
occasion, if this subject is to be resumed. I will conclude this’ 
short and imperfect sketch of the proceedings before the tribunals 
of criminal jurisdiction in Rome, with the trite observation that 
nothing repeats itself more often than History; if it be kept in 
mind that, in commonwealths of comparatively modern date, am- 
bitious men have also framed laws and moulded the judiciary to 
serve their nefarious purposes of peculation and personal aggran- 
dizement; that the temples of justice have not unfrequently been 
convenient engines of power to crush adversaries, and therefore | 
have been considered important strategic points to be secured in 
political conflicts, as in the worst days of the Roman Republic. 


CHARLES GAYARRE. 
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“SOME LETTERS OF CHARLES ETIEN NE GAYARRE ON 
LITERATURE AND POLITIC, 1854-1885.* 


Evert Augustus Duyckinck (1816-1878), editor of the Literary 
World, 1848-1853, and the Cyclopaedia of America Literature 
(2 vols., 1855—ably assisted by his brother George Long 
Duyckinck (1823-1863) —encouraged and stimulated many noted 
authors, including Herman Melville, in their literary endeavors. 
Charles Gayarré was one who relied on Dyckinck’s friendship and 
advice as the following letters reveal. Among the matters illumi- 
nated are the anxieties, vexations and rewards of authorship, the 
life of the Southern author after 1865, and reconstruction days 
and after. All the letters are in the Duyckinck Collection of the 
New York Public Library save the last, which is in that Library’s 
Bancroft Collection. 


TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 


| tee Newport, August. 8. 1854 
Dear Sir, 
~The letters you gave me for Mr: Wolfe! and Mr. Tuckerman? 
have been to me sources of enjoyment for which I am much 
indebted to you. My intention is to leave Newport for Boston to- 
morrow, and I shall probably be in New York on the Ist of 


September—if not much sooner—to make final arrangements for | 


the publication of my “History of the Spanish domination in 
Louisiana[’’]. I hope that you have glanced at the contents of the 
proof sheets I left with Mr. Parton.* There are a good many 
- people here from the West, and they say the book will produce in 
that section of the country a prodigious sensation. | 


I am anxious that you should read my “School for politics’, 
and therefore.I send you an order on the Appletons for one copy. 
Walker the binder ought, by this time, to have delivered the whole 
edition, (which is published at my own expense) to those gentle- 
men. Literary gentlemen here think that it will have a great sale. 


* The Quariovie wishes to thank Dr. Joseph Bonome of The wage of the City of New 
York for directing our attention to these Letters and The ata York 


mission to publish them. 
1 John David Wolfe (1792-1872), merchant. 
2 Henry Theodore Tuckerman (1813-1871), poet and essayist. 
* James Parton (1822-1891), writer and very successful biographer. 
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Should this be the case, I should like some well known house to 
take an interest in the future editions. The present — does 
not exceed 500 copies. 


Should you be able to favor me with some letters for initeln, 
please to forward them to the Revere House in that city. 


Should I not go to Canada from Boston I may again return 


to this place. 
Very truly yours 


| | Charles Gayarré 


TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 


New York, September. 12. 1854 _ 

Dear Sir, | 

I send you herein enclosed‘ the biographies (just received 
from New Orleans) of Mess. Dugué® and Rouquette.® This 
Rouquette is the brother of the Abbé,’ and is himself an author. 
The Abbé has informed a friend of mine that he would write his 
own biography and forward it to me. You shall have it as soon 
as it is in my possession. | | | 


You have had the kindness to notice my lectures in the 
Churchman. You would oblige me very much by extending the 
same favor to the “School for politics”. I wish you would say 
something as to the propriety of having it brought on the stage. 
You might observe that the author has taken special care to say 
nothing in the “drama’”’ which shows the characters to be either 
Whig or Democratic—and therefore that it attacks no party, but 
only the abuses and foul practices which have crept into the © 
organization of all parties—that it is a national evil which is 
sought to be eradicated, and that it is time the literature of the 
country should open its fire against the vices of our social system 
and the political disease which is slowly undermining the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and follow the good example which > 
authors give to us in Europe. Vituperation from an English or 
French pen might justly offend us. But a reproof from a member 


« These were for Duyckinck’s use in preparing his Cyclopaedia of American Literature. 


5 Charles Oscar Dugué (1821-1872), poet. 

* Francois Dominique Rouquette (1810-1890), 

7 Abbé Adrien Emmanuel Rouquette (1813- cee ith and ecclesiastic of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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of our great family, when addressed to his own brothers, may do 
_ good, and therefore cannot be objectionable. It may encourage 
the managers or lessees of theatres, who are as timid as hens. 


Very truly yours, 


Charles Gayarré 


7 TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 


New Orleans, November. 26. 1854 
Dear Sir, | 


I am in the receipt of your kind letter of the 18th inst, and 

I have read with much pleasure the admirable analysis of my | 
book with which you have favored me, and for which I return | 
you my best acknowledgments. The revelations contained in 
the work are, I think, of sufficient interest to excite public at- 
tention in every section of the Union, and should some discussion | 
spring up in relation to Wilkinson,® the Western Conspiracy, | 
and the South Carolina Company, a large circulation of the work | | 
| _ might be relied on. I think that Mr. Redfield® should also dis- | | 

4 | ' tribute some copies ‘of the “French domination”, as it is not to : 
_ | be presumed that anyone buying the “Spanish domination” would | 
not also purchase the two preceding volumes, which, by the by, | 
are very much wanted here. 


I had a very fatiguing journey from New York, which I left 

| on the 2d, to New Orleans where I arrived on the 16th, passing 

. through St. Louis. It is very probable that I shall be in Washing- 
ton in the beginning of January, if not sooner. From all appear- 
ances it is to be presumed that Mr. Soulé?® will soon return, 
and it is even rumored that there will be a general dislocation 
in our diplomatic representation abroad. I have an extreme desire 
to secure the mission to Spain. I believe that powerful arguments 
' might be used in my favor. Would it not be absurd to send as a 
minister plenipotentiary to England an American of French, 
Spanish or Dutch descent—speaking no other language than that 
of his ancestors? Does not common sense point out an Anglo 


8 James Wilkinson (1757-1825), adventurer and soldier. 
® Julius Starr Redfield (1810-1888), publisher and diplomat. 


10 Pierre Soulé (1801-1870), minister to Spain (1853-1855) who, with James Buchanan | : 
_ and John Y. Mason, framed the Ostend Manifesto of October 18, 1854 which was repudiated : 
by Secretary. of State William L. Marcy on November 13, 1854. , ; 
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Saxon Peart a as the fittest person to represent us in London, 


and does not the same common sense designate an Hispanio 
American as the most proper individual to be sent to Madrid, 
should he, besides, possess the necessary qualifications? A resi- 
dence of eight years in Europe has made me familiar with Euro- 
pean usages, customs and prejudices. I am of Spanish and French 


descent and speak three languages—which is not an indifferent | 
qualification for a diplomatist. My name is well known in Spain, 


where I possess family influence, and the bare facts of my ap- 
pointment would be looked upon as a desire to conciliate on the 
part of our government. It is of extreme interest to the United 
States in general, and the several States in particular—such as 
Louisiana and all the other members of our confederacy formed 
out of the old Spanish colony, as well as Florida, Texas, Cali- 
fornia &c—that active and enlightened researches be made in 
the archives of Spain. The course of my studies and the nature of 
my tastes are so many qualfications which I possess to accomplish 
that object. No one can pursue such investigations successfully 
unless he secures, not only the confidence of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, but also the favor of gentlemen of exalted rank in whose 
hands certain papers are to be found. I believe that the secret 
of that political enigma called the Burr Conspiracy is within 
my reach, and should the opportunity be given me, I am convinced 
that I could procure documents of considerable value to our 
common country. Could not the New York Historical Society act 
with propriety in the matter? Setting aside politics, and in the 
more legitimate pursuit of the object for which it is established, 
could it not express a desire which, in some shape or other, might 
be conveyed to the President?!! I have written to Dr. Hawks?” 


about it. Could you not by the press, or by some other influence, © 


do something to further my views? In that case, I would rely 


on your kindness for your assistance, and on your sympathy | 
for a brother of the guild, I do not think that, under present 


circumstances, the mission to Spain will be eagerly sought after 
by any man of character, because it must be evident to all that 
whoever may be Mr. Soulé’s successor, (myself excepted) will 
have an uncomfortable berth. I alone, to use the very language 
addressed to me, shall be received con brazos abiertos— (with 
open arms). So much for Spain. As to the South, the appoint- 
ment would be looked upon as an encouragement and a compliment 


11 Franklin Pierce (1804-1869). 
12 Francis Lister Hawks (1798-1866), historian and Protestant Rotscopal clergyman. 
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to its literature. Of course nothing is to be done, except on Mr. 
Soulé’s return, as I do not wish any action of mine to be inter- 
preted as interfering with that gentleman’s position. Could you 
_bring any inftuence to bear on the New York senators, or the 
delegation of that State in the lower house? 


I beg your indulgence for this long letter, and for this appeal 
to your services. My excuse is, that your kindness make me feel 
as much at ease with you as with any old friend of mine, and 
the consequence is that I take liberties accordingly. 


My compliments to your brother, to Dr. Francis,!* to Mess. 
Redfield and Parton. 
very tuly yours 


Charles Gayarré 


TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 
New Orleans, December. 26. 1854 


Sir, | 
I. am very much obliged to you for your kind notice of my 


last volume in Norton’s Literary Gazette. Mr. Gilmore Simms" | 


has forwarded to me another notice which he wrote for the 
Charleston Mercury, and in which his commendations far exceed 
what I am entitled to. You really fill up the measure of my 
gratitude when you purpose to honor me with an article in the 
April number of the North American [Review]. Allow me to 
call your attention to the two short prefaces, p. 7 & 191, in the 
first volume of the revised edition. They explain the plan of the 


whole work. The “Romance’’, as you will see, is reproduced as 


an introduction to the strictly historical period which begins with 


the chapter on Law and the great Mississippi Scheme. But 


even in the “Romance” I have hardly invented anything. I have 
only embellished truth without in the least altering its substance; 
and the ornaments themselves I have taken care to apply in such 
a way as to make them carry in themselves the evidence of what 
they are. All the quotations are borrowed literally from original 
documents, and were the reader to investigate what may seem 


to him to be nothing but romance, he would be astonished to find 


18 John Wakefield Francis (1789-1861), physician and noted lover of books and learning. 
14 William Gilmore Simms (1806-1870), author. 
15 John Law (1671-1729), Scottish speculator and financier. 
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that it is nothing but history—narrated, it is true, in the glowing 
_ style of fiction. I thought that it was the one adapted to the 
-gubject. You will observe, however, that the style modifies itself 
as the work progresses, and that it changes with the materials 
which presented themselves to me... as I have said in my preface, 
page 8 of the revised edition. . 


I had expected to be in Washtierton: in the latter ae of this 
month. But I have been detained here by the importunities of 
friends who think that I can assist them in defeating Mr. Slidell,?® 
whose reelection to the U. S. Senate is to take place in January 
next. I shall endeavor, however, to break.loose from them, as 
soon as possible, and will take a hasty trip to Washington, not 
to solicit the Spanish mission, which I consider unattainable 
as long as the administration continues in its present state of 
infatuation, but to examine, in the archives of the State De- 
partment, the correspondence of Claiborne,’’ the first governor 
of Louisiana when a territory, of General Wilkinson, and of 
General Jackson!® when in command of the U. S. forces at New 
Orleans. I shall give you notice of my departure from this place 
in the hope of hearing from you on my arrival at Washington. 


very truly yours, 
Charles Gayarré 


TO EVERT A. DYCKINCK 
New Orleans, May. 31. 1865 


My Dear Sir, 


| The last letter which I had the pleasure to receive from you - 

was dated, February. 13. 1861. I need not, I presume, apoligize — 
for not having answered it at the time. An earthquake was under 
my feet and a hurricane sweeping over my head. I lived at a 
country seat of mine in the woods during the whole war, and 
I have just now returned to New Orleans. Hoping that you are 
still alive and occupying that house in Clinton Place [20], where 
I remember to have spent so many pleasant hours, I resume our 


16 John Slidell (1793-1871), congressman from Louisiana, 1843-1845, senator from Loui- 
siana, 1853-18 

17 William Whales Cole Claiborne (1775-1817). 

18 Andrew Jackson (1767-1845), seventh President of the United States, 1829-1837. 
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- correspondence as if it had ceased yesterday. You then said to me: 
“What are you all about in your fiery latitudes”? My reply is: 
~ we had resolved to maintain the constitution of the U. S. inviolate, 
or establish a separate government under a constitution as similar 
to it as possible. We thought that the contumely, the insults, the 
grievances heaped upon us had become intolerable, and that we 
could no longer remain in the Union with honor. We thought that 
we were literally kicked out of it. We may have erred, we may 
have been under an hallucination, but the energy and magnitude 
of our efforts and what we have endured in the contest now 
terminated, prove the sincerity and depth of our conviction. We 
repudiate the idea that we ever ceased to be good Americans. We 
honestly believed that we were supporting the holiest of all 
causes, and we still think so. There may be rebellious provinces, 
but we deny that there can be rebellious states. Washington was 
a rebel, but not Jefferson Davis. Politicians never gave the 
mightly concussion which shook this whole continent. The cause 
- would not be adequate to the effect. Pygmies could not upset high 
Olympus. It was the vast and spontaneous surging of eight mil- | 
lions of people moving onward to the defense of what they con- 
ceived to be their most sacred rights. Be it as it may, the question 
is settled, the South is subjugated, Slavery abolished, the States 
are counties, the Constitution a nonentity, the Federal Govern- 
. ment an elective despotism, and New York City the real capital 
of a consolidated empire. Of course, the old forms and shadows 
will be retained when the substance is gone, as consuls, tribunes 
and senate were retained under the Roman emperors. But you 
will recollect that one of those consuls was a horse, that the 
tribunes were no better than those wooden heads on which hair- 
dressers hang their wigs, and that the senate had become an 
assembly of scullions who deliberated on the sauce most appro- 
priate for their master’s turbot. Heaven, however, has given its 
verdict, and we must submit. What we had made of the South, 
is known to the world. We shall see what the North, with all its 
isms, will make of it. We fear not the judgment of posterity. 
I remember having predicted to you, when we sat cozily in your 
library, that the triumph of the Republican party would produce 
a revolution. I now hazard another prediction which is that in 
less than four years, the negroes will be the worst enemies of 
their “friends”, and will cut their throats, if they can. Nous 


verrons, mon cher. 
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In the letter to which I reply, you said: “The sooner you are 
all tucked up again under Uncle Sam’s coverlet, the better”. Well! 
We are under it now, but the coverlet covers a living man and a 
corpse, and an ocean of blood rolls over it. Believe me when I tell 
you that you will be aghast, (by you, I mean the North) when 
you shall know the whole truth. You have killed the hen which 
laid golden eggs for your pantry. The damage done is incalculable 
and a hundred years will not repair it. A judicious, just and kind 
treatment might speed the convalescence of the patient. But will 
there be sufficient wisdom in the ruling powers to pursue that 
course steadily and for a long period of time? So much for public 
affairs. Permit me now to: indulge in some egotism. Born in 
affluence and with a large fortune in 1861, I am now a ruined 
man. I formerly wrote for amusement; I must now write for 
money, or do something else that will put that vie trash in my 


pocket. 

Whilst the country was burning, and my ‘Zortane melting, 
I was not fiddling, but finishing my 4th and last volume of the 
history of Louisiana, which I have closed with the ordinance of | 
secession. In ordinary times, I believe that, the work being 
now completed, I could have got ten thousand subscribers in 
Louisiana and Mississippi. At present, the chance is very bad. 
Would you please, however, to do me the favor to ascertain 
what it would cost, on a rough estimate, to publish five thousand 
copies, (say 600 pages for each of the 4 vol) in the style of the 3d 
which is published by Redfield. The plates of the 1st and 3d vol. 
belong to me and are in the hands of Craighead,’® if not destroyed, 
or confiscated. Therefore the 2d and 4th only will need being 
stereotyped. If Craighead is still in the land ot the living, be so 
kind as to ascertain the condition of my plates. In Prescott’s?° 
and Robertson’s”! histories we have in English a _ splendid 
series of works on Spain from Ferdinand and Isabella to Philip IT. 
I purpose to write a continuation with this title: “Philip II and 
his dynasty’—meaning Philip III, Philip IV and Charles II, 
when the race became extinct and made way for the Bourbons. 
It would constitute two volumes, if not three. like Prescott’s in 
size and appearance. I would begin with a general review of the 
ia Robert Craighead, electrotyper and stereotyper, who had offices at 53 Vesey Street, 


20 William Hickling Prescott (1796-1859), historian, among ints works are History of 
the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic ( 1838, 8 vols.) and History of the. Reign 


of Philip the Second (1855, 2 vols.; 1858, 3d vol.) 
21 William Robertson (1721- -1793), Scottish historian, author of, among other works, 
History of the Reign of Emperor Charles V (1769). | 
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reign of Philip II. That is already written, and with some vigor, 
if I am not deceived. (200 pages)22 Supposing that I do justice 
to the subject, it ought to pay, I think. Please to see the Harpers 
and Appletons about it. How much?—is the word. Old Samuel 
Johnson was right. A man is a fool who writes, except it be 
for money. I have made that discovery at last, thanks to your 
bayonets. Should you see Mr. [George] Bancroft, present my 
compliments. I beg to be kindly remembered to Mr. Parton and 
to your brother. Mrs. Gayarré highly appreciates the flattering 
expressions you address to her and sends you her best regards. 
I hope that Mrs. Duyckinck and the rest of your family have 
enjoyed uninterrupted health and prosperity. 


Yours truly 
Charles Gayarré 


TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 
New Orleans, Feb. 25. 1866 


Dear Sir, | 

I send you by this day’s mail, the copy of a lecture which 
I recently delivered in Odd Fellows’ Hall on “Oaths, Amnesties 
and Rebellions”’. It has had great effect here. I believe that it 
embodies the views and feelings of the South. There is in us a 
deep sense of unmerited injury received, but we have accepted 
in good faith the coercion which has brought us back to the Union. 
There never has been with us any sneaking treachery. Every- 
thing has been open, bold, and bare faced. President [Andrew] 
Johnson is doing more to consolidate the New Empire than three 
millions of bayonets. Better to win than to coerce. 


J took the opportunity to write to Bancroft, when sending 
him Dr. Bluff.2? He has not answered me. I suppose it is because 
he thinks that I deserve to be hung. Well, let it be. 


22 On October 27, 1865 Gayarré wrote to George Bancroft: “I have finished an intro- 
duction of 203 foolscap pages, which is a review of the reign of Philip II in all its aspects, 
political, etna 5 religious and artistic. It is a very great subject, and to have done justice 
to it in so condensed a summary, would sati the ambition of any man. Would to God that 
I had even approached success! Whether I shall go beyond the -introduction, is a matter of 
considerable doubt.”’ (Letter inserted in New York Public Library copy of Gayarré’s Philip II.) 

23 To George Bancroft Gayarré wrote, October 27, 1865: ‘‘Allow me to recall myself to 
_ your memory after an interruption of intercourse, which seems to me to have lasted a century, 
so crowded have been the gigantic events and changes that have taken place since I had the 
pleasure of. seeing you, by sending to your address, through this day’s mail, a comedy in two 
acts, entitled ‘‘Dr. Bluff in Russia; or the Emperor Nicholas and the American Doctor’’. It* 
may afford you half an hour’s entertainment. It has served to divert my mind from painful 
thoughts, whilst composing it, and for me this is no small merit.’ (IJbid.) 
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Hoping that you continue to bask in the sunshine of life 
with a prosperous family smiling upon you, and with none of 
your household gods shivered to atoms, I take pleasure in sending 
you Mrs. Gayarré’s kindest regards, and I remain as usual 


Respectfully & truly | 
your friend 


Charles Gayarré 


TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 
New York Hotel, October. 10. 1866 


Mr. Widdleton?* asked me today whether, in case he should be 
the publisher, I had any objection to his applying to Bancroft 
for a recommendation of the book, as he believes it would help 
the sale. I told him that I would reflect. My impression is that 
the book had better stand on its own merits. But if you think 
otherwise, I will not oppose what the publisher may deem proper 
to do in this way, provided it be perfectly understood by the 
person applied to, that such a request does not come from me 
either directly or indirectly. Mr. Widdleton seems to think that 
he ought to have the preference for Philip over all other pub- 
_ lishers; but this preference means, of course, that he will come 
up to best offer made. 


truly yours’ 
Charles Gayarré 


TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 


New Orleans, November. 8. 1866 
My dear Sir, 


I am exceedingly wehtatel sy: you for your kind letters of the 
27th of October and for the equally kind attention you have given 
to my literary bantling. All that you have done is well done, and 
I beg you to accept my warm thanks. I only regret the expunging — 


24 W. J. Widdleton, publisher, with offices at 17 Mercer Street, New York City. 
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of the passages you speak of. I am aware of course, without your 
saying as much, that it was, in your conception, for the best in- 
terests of the book. I therefore commend you for the responsibility 
you have taken. It was acting the part of a friend. But would my 
own part be a correct one, if, for the promotion of my personal 
interest which your solicitude for my success only looked to, I 
consented to sacrifice the enunciation of historical truths? I agree 
with you that, considering the morbid state of the public mind in 
_the Northern and Western States, it is prudent to omit those two 
passages, which probably would interfere with the popularity of 
my production. Permit me, however, my good friend, to say to | 
you that such men as you and I should not be influenced by such 
considerations. The curse of our country is that no one dares to 
speak the truth when it runs counter to popular ideas and preju- 
dices. Hence those misconceptions and errors which have led to 
the late war and to the perpetration of those very deeds to which | 
I alluded in the expunged passages. I really cannot but think 
them appropriately illustrative and instructive. I have imparted my 
views at length on the subject to Widdleton, and it is not worth 
while to repeat them here. Do me the favor to read the letter 
which I have written to him and which I have begged him to 
communicate to you. You at the North and I in the South (I will 
add Simms to make a trio) should unite in upholding sternly our 
allegiance to principle—in consequence of which we ought to 
refuse to bow to expediency. Upon reflection it strikes me that 
perhaps the best compliment I can pay to those whom you fear I 
might have offended by the suppressed passages, is to cherish the 
hope that the publication of my letter to Widdleton might be © 
accepted by them as the best recommendation for the book, al- 
though I am afraid that such a hope would turn out to be an ignis 
fatuus. Allow me, however, to desire that the expunged passages 
be restored in the present edition, if it is yet time, and if not, in 
the next. It is true that our wordly [sic] wise friend Widdleton 
might stick in a pin and say that it is not his interest to run 
against the wind. In that case I would fling my confederate cap 
at him, send him to Cape Cod, and throwing myself back into my 
arm chair, console myself with the philosophic reflection that a 
man’s friends never permit him to have his own ways. 


As to Bancroft’s preliminary letter to the publisher, it is a 
thing which I leave entirely to you and to Widdleton, as I wish to 
remain entirely unconcerned in the matter. I doubt your obtaining 
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much of him, considering his intense prejudices against the South. 
Returning my sincere thanks for all that you have done for me 
and still promise to do for my literary interests, I hope to hear 
often from you, if not again to meet you next year, and I beg 
you to believe me 

Yours truly 


Charles Gayarré 


TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 


New Orleans, November. 25. 1866 
My dear Sir, 


I have received with much pleasure your favor of the 15th 
inst. I hasten to send to you what occurred to me about our late 
friend Dr. Hawks. I regret that these few notes are such trifles. 
They were, of course, written currente calamo, and I doubt 
whether you will be able to decypher my scroll. ... I have written 
to two episcopalian ministers here and begged them to contribute 
their mite of information with a view to assist you in your 
memorial notice. Thus far they have not answered. Should 
they address me any communication on the subject, it shall be 
forwarded to you speedily. But I am afraid that the minnows 
never had much to do with the whale, and in consequence will 
have very little to say. | 


I thank you again, my friend for all your civilities to Philip. 
I hope that the Prince, when he begins his career, will show him- 
self worthy of all the kind attentions you have bestowed upon him. 


I have received from Jenkins”> the “American Domination’”’. 
It is a handsome volume, although the paper is rather inferior; 
it somewhat mars the appearance of the type, which is not free | 
from slight blurs. Some of the pages are darker and others lighter 
than the rest. More uniformity might have been obtained. But, 
upon the whole, it is perhaps as well as might have been expected, — 
considering that the publication was somewhat hurried. Several 
errors, however, might have been avoided—such as bondsmen 
for bondmen—disruptured for disrupted &c—. | 


If you have the patience to read the book through, please to 
do me the favor to mark down all the imperfections you may 
detect. I will have them corrected in the next edition. I have not 


25 FE. O. Jenkins, printer, located at 20 North William Street, New York City. _ 
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yet done distributing the book among the booksellers in New 
Orleans, so that I do not yet know whether it will sell or not. 
_ Our State is now so poor that I entertain apprehensions about my 

success. I hope that the book will be noticed at the North. There 
are some interesting pages in it. | | | 


I am very sad. Life here in insupportable both to the rich 
and to the poor. The rich have no comfort, and the poor find it 
very hard to make a living. So far as I am concerned, if by 
_ working twelve hours a day with my pen during the whole year, 
I could get an income of five or six thousand dollars in New York, 
I would soon emigrate to that part of the world. The Northern 
people have no idea of the mischief which has been done; but 
the dullest among them will soon see it, because they will soon 
have some little share in the sufferings which we undergo. 


I see that gold is going down wonderfully. Could you not 
ascertain from experienced and judicious men—such as Mr. 
Lathers,?°—what their opinion is about the probabilities of rise 
and fall from this present time to the 15th of December? I am 
personally interested in the matter as I invested in gold at 143, 


- when I departed for the North in July last, and would like to 


sell soon, without loss at least, if not without profit. Must I hold 
on, or must I submit to a considerable loss at once without ex- 
posing myself to lose more by waiting? These questions are, I 
am afraid, very difficut to answer. 


Richardson2? wished me to write a Louisiana for the schools. 
He promised to send me a model to go by, but thus far he has 
not done so. Do you know of any history of New York or any 
other state which might service me as a guide with regard to the 
nature of the style and the condensation of facts? May I again 
be able to meet you, next year, in Clinton Place! 


Yours truly. 


Charles Gayarré 
P. box. 2311 


26 Richard Lathers president, Great Western Insurance Com- 
pany; a director and chairman of Finance Committee of the Erie Railroad. 

27 Charles Benjamin Richardson, publisher of The Historical Magazine, and Notes and 

Concerning the Antiquities, H and Biography of America (1857-1875). | 
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TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK | 
New Orleans, December. 20. 1866 


. My dear Sir, 


It is only today that I received Bancroft’s introductory letter 
to Philip.2* You see that it was long in transitu. This delay shows 
you how everything is out of joint in our disorganized South, not 
excepting the mail. I stand under obligation to Mr. Bancroft for 
his commendation of my literary efforts, but I hardly know how I 
can directly express it, before I can ascertain whether he received 
the letter which I wrote to him immediately after the war was 
over, sending him at the same time my dramatic opuscule,—Dr 
Bluff. We, ex rebels, reduced to utter destitution, may be par- 
doned if we stand a little on our dignity. Surely you will under- 
stand and appreciate that feeling. Even its exaggeration would 
be excusable. We can never know whether it is pleasant or prudent 
for anybody to have any connection with us, and we must act 
accordingly. When in New York, I paid a visit to Mr. Moore.?9 | 
He was to call and accompany me to a certain place. He never 
did, nor ever left his card. It probably was not intentional; but 
still, my friend, you must admit that there are circumstances 
which impose cautious reserve. Misfortune, like chastity, has that 
sensitiveness, which, in both, excludes the boldness of advance. 


I suppose that Philip and the American Domination are now 
before the public at the North, and I shall be grateful to you and 
to Widdleton for sending me any notices which may appear on 
the subject. To reproduce here those notices, if favorable, would 
be of service to me. The sale of my book is slow. It has thus far 
brought only the net sum of $351, which is a long distance from 
covering the expenses of stereotyping and publishing. But our 
people in this down trodden section of the country are so poor, 
so overwhelmed with grief, so intent on securing bare subsistence, . 
that really they have neither money nor time for the purchasing 
or reading of books. | 

28 According to Grace King, Philip II. contained this letter written “to the oiled. 


with so evident a propitiatory intention couched in such og reeng | terms that one can hardly 
forbear pointing to it as an ominous e of the times.”’ (Grace Ki 
Charles React History of Louisiana. The French Domination, (New Orleans, 1903, p. xxix). 
Bancroft’s sincere estimation of Gayarré is seen in a private letter written to E. A. Duyckinck 
on February 10, 1855 concerning the third volume of the noble History: ‘‘I am heartily glad 
to learn that you have reviewed Gayarré. I should have been glad to have said more & more 
publicly about his work, and am willing any where to be quoted as bearing testimony to its 
ability, interest, importance, thorough research, and qualities that make a history valuable 
and distinctive.’’ (Duyckinck Collection, New York Public Library). 


2° This may have been George Henry Moore (1823-1892), librarian and historian. 


ng, “Charles Gayarre,”’ in . 
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I enclose my photograph. It is a Yankee trick to get yours ~ 
in return for Mrs. Gayarré’s album. Your brother’s, if you have 
one to spare, would be very acceptable. Mrs. Gayarré begs me to 
express to you her acknowledgments for you kind remembrance 
of her, and to assure you of the reciprocity of her friendly regards. 


Very truly yours 
Charles Gayarré 


TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 
New Orleans, Jan. 23. 1867 
‘My dear Sir, 

I have been lately rejoiced hi the sight and perusal of your 
letter of the 10th inst. I thank you for your present of your 
brother’s engraving. It is very fine and figures conspicuously in 
my wife’s album. Next to it is a place reserved for your photo- 
graph. 

Philip has not yet made his appearance in these iis 
- He remains buried, I suppose, in Widdleton’s Escorial. Poke him 
under the fifth rib to wake him up—I mean Widdleton, not 
Philip—and put him in mind to send r me my son either by steamer 
or railroad. 


I have discovered that books must be hawked about like a — 
pedlar’s wares. One of that tribe, whom I have employed, has 
put $800 in my pocket, whilst in the same length of time all the 
booksellers of the city could only rake up $50. The best book 
nowadays sinks to the level of a nutmeg or pepper box, and the 
brains of christian gentlemen must be doled out, like lager beer, 
by a German Jew, at the corners of the streets. Funny! 


What a lucky man you are to be living quietly with old books © 
and old ideas! It is my horrible fate to be compelled, for the sake 
of picking vile pennies, to live in the turmoil of a world of which 
I am so sick that I would become a monk if I could. What a pity 
that in our country literature cannot support decently an honest 
fellow! I would scrape up all that remains to me here, settle in 
New York in some retired corner, work twelve hours a day, pub- 
lish five volumes a year, and spend my evenings with a few friends 
fond of old books and old ideas. I am assured that some trashy 
writers of novels or other pulmonary or epileptic compositions 
have reached an income of ten thousand a year. Well! I could | 
write trash too. Can’t you get some publisher to employ me like 
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a nigger and to suggest some sensational subject? I wonder how 
much Gilmore Simms make a year. I got from him, some time 
ago, a letter introducing a physician, Dr [John] Dickson Bruns, 
who comes to settle in New Orleans, and whom he recommends 
as the richest acquisition, and as a proper man for me to love 
with all my heart and soul. He said nothing about his doings. 

I have returned to the bar and formed a partnership, as you . 
see per my cards. Present my compliments to Mr Lathers, and 
one of my cards, and tell him to send me a case as big as his new 
tower, with the view of enabling me to taal him a visit next 
summer. 

On the 10th of February we shall elect a U. s. Senator. If 
I am elected, and we are territorialized, it will be at least a com- 
pliment paid in extremis by the state—the last souvenir from a 
dying parent. In case of my being a successful candidate, I have 
very little hope of taking my seat, which I would value for more 
than one reason, and among others because it would give me the 
opportunity of seeing more of you and of resuming my literary 
labors during the intervals of the sessions. 

There is some inquiry here about Philip. I wonder that 
Widdleton does not send copies to the booksellers. | 

The South is getting wild about manufactures. It is thought 
that it will pay better than planting. I have very great water 
power on my place, on the Jackson Railroad, 84 miles from New 
Orleans, in the midst of a magnificent forest of oaks, magnolias 
and other trees. I think I might have a fortune there if I could 
have an infernal God forsaken Yankee to come and turn it to 
some purpose on joint concern. Can’t you send me one, with a 
passport under your hand and seal and a full guarantee to him 
that I shall not murder the wretch? Joking apart, there is money 
in the bush there, but I do not know how I could get at it, unless 
I employ a Yankee. The mischief is that he might cut my throat 
because I am a White man, and run away with a black wench in 
a sentimental fit of crazy amalgamation. 

I have to reproach myself with having forgotten to have 
instructed Jenkins to send you a copy of my “American domina- 
tion’. I hope however that Widdleton has presented you with one, 
and has not forgotten Bancroft. | 


Truly your friend 
Charles Gayarré 
Fr. O. box. 2811 
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TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 


| N ew Orleans, March. 29. 1867 
My dear Sir, 


It is always refreshing to me to see your familiar hand- 
writing. Your favor of the 13th inst was as welcome to me as 
those which have preceded it. If Widdleton finds the book trade 
dull in the North, where people can afford to sit at the corner 
of a blazing hearth and defy the foul fiend, the snow storm and | 
the howling wind, only fancy what the same trade must be in 
the starving South. I cannot read myself. How can I expect others 
to read? Here it is a question of bread with most of us. A man who 
anxiously looks round for the means of supporting his family 
cannot fix his eyes on the pages of a book, nor can his wandering | 
mind be made steady enough to understanding the meaning of 
the sentences to which he vainly attempts to confine his atten- 
tion. I assure you that we are in the saddest condition imagina- 
ble. A large portion of Louisiana is already inundated, a larger — 
portion will be before long; and I really do not know what will 
become of thousands of our unfortunate fellow citizens. 


_ There will be difficulty in the way of reconstruction. If 
this is to be the panacea which is to cure the diseases of our body 
politic, we shall soon have the opportunity of testing its efficacy. 
The Southern people think that it is now no longer a disgrace ~ 
to submit to conditions which are forced upon them at the point 
of the bayonet, when the whole world sées that they are powerless 
to resist. There is a general disposition to comply with every 
requisition imposed by Congress, and the negroes will, I believe, 
be allowed to vote without there being attached any qualification 
to the vote. I predict that the Radicals will bitterly regret 
_ what they have done, but it will be too late. Were I to be sent 
to the senate, as you kindly desire, nothing would please me 
more than to have for my colleague the blackest negro in the State. 
It would give me infinite delight to witness the amazement of 
Sumner® or Wilson,*! on their seeing my sable friend out- 
Hotspuring the Hotspurs of the South. Only fancy Sambo firing 
up at the slightest disrespectful allusion to the South, and sending 
a challenge to some Yankee aristocrat—some baron of Codfish, 
or marquis of Nutmeg. I would carry it, by force, and I would 
stand by my woolly friend to the last. I wish that I could lay 


80 Charles Sumner (1811-1874), senator from Massachusetts, 1851-1874. 
$1 Henry Wilson (1812-1875), senator from Massachusetts, 1855-1873. 
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my hands on an editorial which I saw about three weeks ago in 


the New Orleans Tribune, a negro paper. This is, however, a 
faithful synopsis of what.he said: “Although there is a division 
of sentiment among the colored people on disfranchising a portion 
of the white population, we do not hesitate to say that we are 
opposed to it. Having ourself suffered so much from disfranchise- 
ment, we do not want to inflict it on any of our fellow citizens. 
But we are met with the argument that it would be putting the 


State in the hands of the rebels. We do not believe it. We say that 


general suffrage will give us a loyal majority. But what we crave 
more than any other blessing, is a republican government which 
will allow the will of the majority, whatever it be, to be supreme, 
and therefore, although we are a strong Unionist, we have no 
hesitation in saying that, should a real majority of the population 
of Louisiana, black and white, be in favor of secession, we would 
be a secessionist, because we are a Louisianian and a republican 
before being anything else’. So much for niggerdom! Would 
not this astonish Bancroft? Well! Qui vivra, verra, as the French 
say. Let us therefore wait patiently, and, be it for good or for evil, 
we shall certainly see sights. By the by I have received a letter 
from Bancroft, and will answer it shortly. He objects to my 
applying the word sovereignty to the former status of Louisiana 
in the Union, and to my using the words: ‘American Domina- 
tion”, as I do. I will reply that the logic of events has certainly 
reconciled our differences. I give up now the sovereignty of 
Louisiana, and he, in his turn, will admit, I hope, that she is 
under American Domination with a vengeance. We are here too 
deeply steeped in adversity to quarrel any more about definitions 
and shadows. The martyrs of Rome did not bandy words with 


_ their oppressors. It would have been useless, and in exceedingly | 


bad taste. They remained silent, keeping their feelings to them- 
sel »s, and died with dignity whilst the multitude around them 
shouted with delight. But, one day, the Barbarian came from 
his Northern den, bringing at the point of his sword the judgment 
of God. It is wise, however, to dismiss this unpleasant subject. 


You have the kindness to express the desire to see me at the | 
North next summer. It would afford me much gratification to 
meet you again. But, unfortunately, all mere pleasure trips have 
become impossibilities for me. I was rich; I am poor; and when 
I look round, I see but a sorry prospect of making a decent living. 
If I had thought it would pay, I would write books, and oc- 
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casionally go north to publish them. I am under the impression 
that I could easily surpass Philip, if I applied all my energies to 
the task, but of what would it avail me? As to office, I have nothing 
to expect from the General Government, nor from the State Gov- 
ernment which will be in the hands of white ragamuffins and 
ignorant negroes. If I could possibly make a living at the North 
by working, not eight hours a day, like a common mechanic, but 
14 hours like a gentleman and a man of letters, I would not hesi- 
tate to run away.... 3 
Yours truly 
Charles Gayarré 
P. O. box. 2312 


TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 


New Orleans, May. 4. 1867 


I received, a few days ago, a very kind letter from Gilmore Simms. 
- He sent me two long and very flattering editorials which he had 
written for one of the Charleston papers on my American Domina- 
tion and on Philip. He speaks of going North next summer, with- 
out any definite purpose, but with the hope of extracting, in some 
way or other, some greenbacks out of the fat purses of the Yan- 
kees. I wish I could migrate with him, although there is no prob- 
ability of my being able to carry that wish into execution. There 
is no telling, however, what may happen in these unsettled times. 
The South has been changed into a Pandemonium, and I believe 
that it will continue in this hellish condition as long as I can 
expect to live. Existence here is torture, and I candidly confess 
that, notwithstanding all my philosophy, I am tristis usque ad 
mortem. I seriously think of departing from the social and poli- 
tical chaos, through which Satan himself could hardly hope to 
direct his course to better regions. Negro equality will produce 
consequences which I should like to run from. But whither could 
I fly with my crippled wings? Shall I go North, and turn up 
mountebank? Shall I become the apostle of some new doctrine 
about the superiority of man’s laws to those of God? Shall I teach 
French or Spanish? Shall I write with the same pen for a dozen 
newspapers of adverse political and moral hues, for half a score 
of reviews, and at the same time toss up to some Murray* or other 


82 John Murray (1808-1892), British publisher. — 
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some five or six volumes a year for publication? Shall I aspire 
thus to the Briareus of literature? Were I younger, I would, I 
think, go to California, or some other point on the Pacific. But, at 
my time of life, it is hard to set up for an adventurer, or Bohemian. 
_I sometimes think that I could condense in two volumes the history 
of Philip III, Philip IV and Charles II. . . . It would be an his- 
torical accretion to the works of Prescott and Robertson, and 
might therefore be bought by all those who have the productions 
of those authors. What do you think of it? The question is whether 
Widdleton or some other publisher would shell out. 


By the by, speaking of Widdleton reminds me that he sent 
me lately a translation in verse of the Aeneid. I will write and 
thank him for it, although I confess that I was put out of humor 
by the queer attempt to transform that glorious Latin poem into 
an interminable tapeworm Scottish ballad. I told Simms, if he © 
went North, to see if there is any opening there for the Southern 
twins, the Castor and Pollux, of the guild, either as literary hacks, 
custom house thieves, or New Jersey shore smugglers of grog. 
The fact is that we are both disposed to become national characters, _ 
turn Yankee patriots, and make money at the expense of some-. 
body—black, yellow or white. We must take back our stolen horse, 
even if we have to go for the animal as far as Cape Cod.... 


ever faithfully yours 


Charles Gayarré 
P. O. box. 2312 


TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 
New Orleans, December. 20. 1867 


My dear Sir, 


I thank you for your kind remembrance of me. I assure you 
that in the rural solitude where I spent the summer, I was not 
forgetful of you and of our common friend Gilmore Simms, whom 
I fancied to be enjoying the genial atmosphere of Clinton Place. 
' I am glad to hear that you are contributing to revive Putnam’s | 
Magazine, although I am afraid that it will be rather Northern 
than national, if I am permitted to judge of its tone from a 
certain article in the number which you sent me, unless different 
views should have access, in their turn, to its columns. I am, 
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however, one of those who believe that very soon the North, the 
West and the East will render justice to the poor South against 
which these three cardinal points had combined. Magnanimity 
at least requires it of, the victorious coalition. Let it be remem- | 
bered that the whole South is starving, or very near it; that a 
great majority of the whites and blacks will have no food to rely 
on in less than sixty days; that the negroes will not work; thai 
they are killing every quadruped, not excepting mules and horses, 
on which they can lay their thievish hands, and that should 
- Government not interfere, it will be impossible for the South to 
raise an ear of corn for sustenance, and that in the midst of 
general famine a war of races will be inaugurated. I am so 
appalled at the prospect before me here that if I thought that, 
- with a few thousand dollars which I may save from the wreck 
of my once large fortune, and with intense work with my pen, 
I could make a decent living at the North, I would immediately 
quit Louisiana for ever. 


Be it as it may, it is not improbable that I shall pay you a 
visit next year, perhaps, (who knows?) to address Northern 
audiences, and raise a brigade of Yankees to march to the relief 
of my white fellow citizens butchered by Africans. But, war of 
races or not, the poor negro is doomed like the Indian. By the by, 
have you read the late publication of Agassiz** on that interesting 
biped? Have you read Nojoque by Helper,** the author of the 
“Impending crisis’, published when Fremont*® was a candidate 
for the Presidency? Have you read a pamphlet by “Ariel’’**—(a 
fictitious name no doubt) which recently came out at Cincinnati, 
and in which the writer attempts to prove biblically that the negro 
‘was created before man like the other beasts of the earth, and 
that he has no soul. These are the signs of a reaction which 
will be terrible in its effects. But let us leave this dark subject. 


You wish me to write for Putnam’s Magazine. This would 
be a difficult task in the midst of all absorbing anxieties. Some- 
times, it is true, I write by fits and starts to beguile myself into 
forgetfulness of the stern realities by which I am surrounded. 
- What would you desire?—fiction, or history. If fiction, shall 
it be a short narrative, evanescent as the flitting hour, or shall 


: 338 Jean Louis eters Agassiz (1807-1873), professor of natural history, Harvard 
University, 1848-1873 

§4 Hinton Rowan (1829-1909), author. 
85 John Charles Frémont (1813-1890), soldier and explorer. 


3° Buckner H. Payne, The negro; what is his ethnological status? Is he the progeny of | 
Ham? Is he a descendant of Adam and Eve? ... What is his relation to the white race? (1867) 
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I spin it into a respectable novel, as durable as the rock of 
Gibraltar? and then, as old Samuel Johnson would have said, 
for you know that he ridiculed the idea of writing merely for 


very truly yours 
Charles Gayarré 


TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 


New Orleans, August 20. 1868 » 


My dear Sir, | 
Anxieties which it is very easy to conceive as existing in the 
mind of every Southerner have prevented me from writing to 
‘you, according to the frequent dictates of my inclination, although 
I have not, I assure you, been oblivious of the amenities of Clinton 
Place. I have often dreamed of meeting you and Gilmore Simms, 
and Buckingham Smith,’ and others of our friends. But alas, 
it has only been a dream. I am tied down to this land of desolation 
for the present. I hope however that there may be a change for 
the better ere long, should Seymour**® and Blair®® be elected. 
Negroes begin to open their eyes, and in a fair fight ut the ballot 
box we could beat the carpetbaggers and scallaways two to one. 
They know it, and therefore have recourse to every rascality to 
prevent their defeat. In the case of the election of the democratic 
candidates, Northern capitalists will regret not having invested 
here according to my advice.*® We have in Louisiana an old work- 
_ man, very shrewd and very rich. He had four sugar plantations 
before the war; now he has at least a dozen and is still investing 
every day in that kind of property, to the astonishment of the 
people, who wonder where he gets so much money, particularly 
when the old fellow stops everybody in the streets to say that 
he is utterly ruined. 


I have written one hundred and fifty pages of a bastard sort 
of a novel, and would have pushed by this time to four hundred, 
had I not been harassed by a thousand cares. The title of the woe 


87 Buckingham Smith (1810-1871), antiquarian and politician. 
‘nue Horatio Seymour (1810-1886), Democratic candidate for president of the United States, 

$°Francis Preston Blair (1821-1875), Democratic candidate for of the 
United States, 1868. 

#0 Charles Gayarré, To Capitalists and Manufacturers. [A Short Sketch of the Unlimited 
Water Power and Other re Existing in a Locality Called Roneal, in the Parish of 
Tangipahoa, Louisiana] [18671] 
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is: “Salmagundi”. If I ever finish it, I will send you the manu- 
script. I think there is originality in it, and if not a composition 
of great merit, it will be read, I believe, without ennui. 


I have another work planned in my head. The title would 
be: “The Roman bar’. I flatter myself that I could make it as 
interesting as a novel to members of the bar, and at the same 
time very instructive. I even think that it would be read with 
pleasure and profit by unprofessional men. It would be a book 
of about five hundred pages. It might be ornamented with the 
portraits of Cicero, Hortensius and other distinguished lawyers. 
I have consulted eminent members of the profession on the sub- 
ject. They think that such a work would be exceedingly valuable, 
and they express themselves anxious to have it. Their impression 
is, that no member of the bar would refuse to buy it in the United 
States and even in Great Britain, particularly if good canvassers 
could be secured. Should any one of the great publishing houses 
of the North undertake its publication, the presumption is that 
it would be a success. Could you not feel the way for me in this 


matter? 


Mrs. Gayarré has been rusticating since April at Roncal in 
the midst of a forest of six hundred acres of oaks, magnolias, 
beech trees &c. A railroad running from New Orleans to New 
_ York, and two beautiful rivers with great water power for manu- 
factures traverse it, and within half a mile is a station. It is 
situated 84 miles from New Orleans in as healthy a region as 
there is in the world. It is three hundred feet above the level of 
New Orleans and free from mosquitos, miasma and heat. Every 
night I am obliged to use a light blanket.. Yankees who have 
visited Roncal say, that such a piece of property so situated either 
in the North or in the West would be worth five hundred thousand 
dollars. Here it is hardly worth a cent! What could a big volume 
say more on the condition of the South than this single fact! Send 
me a Yankee to work this mine, and I shall be able to visit you 
every summer with a literary bantling in my carpet bag. 


Believe me, my dear Sir, 


very truly your friend 


Charles Gayarré 
P. O. box. 2312 


; 
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TO EVERT a DUYCKINCK 


New Orleans, October. 25. 1871 
My dear Sir, 


I received today your favor of the Ist inst, and I aieeike | 


thank you for your exertions in my favor and for your kind ap- 
preciation of the merits of my work.*! I cannot but think with 
you and with Mr. Carleton‘? himself that the terms are ex- 
ceedingly low, if he does not assume the costs of the stereotyping, 
- for I had always thought that, when the author owns the plates, 
the per centage never was lower than 20 per cent on the retail 
price. When I had no literary reputation whatever, the Harpers 
ventured on the stereotyping and publication of my romance of 
the History of Louisiana. I hope therefore that if the book be a 
success, Mr. Carleton will reconsider the contract of his own 
accord, and show himself more liberal and just. 


I expect that the paper chosen for the publication of the work 


will be good and the binding attractive—so as to present the | 


book to the public in its best form. It is [sic] seems to me that 
the price $1-75c, is very low for such a book. 


Mr. Carleton will remember that he requested me to designate 
somebody in New York with whom he could deal, because if he 
took the work, it would be with the intention of publishing it at 
once; and hence he wished to avoid the delays of a correspondence 
with me at a great distance. With this understanding I begged 
you to represent me. Therefore my expectation is that the putting 
of the work before the public is not to be much delayed. Book- 


sellers here think that the book should be in New Orleans on the | 


15th of December, or at the latest, on the lst of January. I insist 
on its not being later than that, and you will — me by mention- 
ing it to Mr. Carleton. 

I brought with me four sets of proof sheets which I have 
been circulating among literary men and others. I should blush 
if repeating the expressions of their appreciation of my work. 


I will only give you one specimen. This morning I found on my — 


desk at my office the following lines: 
“Compliments to J udge Gayarré 3 
Yours is the noblest production of American genius. 


Take my word for it. Your scenes are as varied and as natural 


41 Fernando de Lemos 
#2 George Washington Carleton (1832- 1901), publisher of translations of French works 


of Michelet and Hugo, also American writings by among sepaeinl ‘Artemus Ward.” 
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-as Homer’s, and your characters ought to, and if our race is not 
hopelessly bestialized, will, live as long. Yours with sympathy 
and admiration”’. 


Surely this is sufficiently extravagant. But it seems that in 
one thing I have been very successful. It is in having given to 
my book a tone which pleases everybody. The protestants are 
delighted, and the catholics are in an ecstacy. I received an 
ovation at the palace of the archbishop, and my ballad of the 
Virgin Mary is, under the patronage of the Clergy, to be set to 
music by a distinguished compositor and sung in the churches 
and schools. Confederates and Federals approve, Southern and 
Northern men compliment, foreigners and natives are tickled, and 
the negroes are so flattered in my representation of their race 
that they are disposed to think that I am a greater man than 
Massa Lincoln. I fear that I am in danger of keing run by them 
for the presidency in opposition to [Ulysses Simpson] Grant. I 
think that Greeley*? had better run on that ticket as vice presi- 
dent. I am tempted to write to him on the subject. What office 
- will you have when I am in the White House? But to be serious. 
Tell Mr. Carleton that, on the coming out of the work, he must 
not hesitate to send: at once five hundred copies to New Orleans. 
It will not do to allow the iron to get cool and not strike it whilst _ 
it is hot. It is a good sign that ladies from seventeen to old age 
are enthusiastic and pronounce it the most delightful book they 
ever read. I was very near forgetting to tell you that spiritualists 
think it to be a great production and praise it with furor. People — 
run after me in the streets and beg me to allow them to have the 
proof sheets in their turn. If elsewhere it produces the same effect © 
on the same variety of readers, it will certainly be a grand 


success. 
Very truly yours 


Charles Gayarré 


TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 
N ew Orleans, December. 18. 1872 
My dear Sir, 


I had hoped to pay you a visit last summer, but that hope, 
like many others, proved deceptive. We in the South are getting 
so ragged, that a church mouse would think itself too rich to 


#3 Horace Greeley (1811-1872), editor of New York Tribune. 
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associate with us, poor devils. We are completely under the rule 
of ignorant and filthy negroes scarcely superior to the orang 
_outang. The republics of Greece had their Solons, we have Sambo 
for a legislator. O God! Solomon, in these days of progress, would 
not say that there is nothing new under the sun. Were I younger 
and were I sure to make a living anywhere else on earth, I would 
fly instantly from this new St Domingo. | 


Fernando de Lemos, although praised, much beyond my ex- 
pectation, by most of those who have read it, is not a pecuniary 
success, if a literary one. Among its greater admirers is Mr. 
Bruce* of Pittston, Luzerne Co. Penn. He says that he is a mem- | 
ber of the New York Historical Society. You may therefore know 
him. He seems to be an enthusiastic antiquarian, and we cor- 
respond, although I have not the advantage of = personally 
acquainted with him. 


Carleton, in October last, wrote to me that he had sold only 
750 copies of Fernando, but that he would, nevertheless, publish 
my “Aubert Dubayet”, if I had it stereotyped. The stereotyping 
of Fernando by Jenkins cost me $632.22. Trubner & co, London, | 
wrote to me that I could have it done there for £64.10, which is 
one half less, and that 1250 copies like those put out by Carleton, 
could be issued for about £61—adding about £35 for the binding. 
Longman, Green & co. give me about the same estimate. The 
difference in the costs of publication between New York and 
London is indeed very strikiing. One of the London publishers 
has inwited me to send my manuscript, that he may be able to 
| determine whether to take it up or not. Would it not be better 
for me to have the work stereotyped in England and a certain 
number of plate proof sheets struck off, as I did for Fernando, 
to be submited to publishers in that country and ours? Do me 
the favor to communicate your views on the subject, whenever 
you are at leisure in your quiet sanctum of Clinton Place. . 


My “School for Politics’, which, as well as I can recollect, 
was published by Appleton & co in 1854, revives today in the 
pages of the “‘“Revue des Deux Mondes”, Paris, where, I am told, 
it has been admirably translated by Mr. de la Boulaye,* a dis- 
tinguished French writer and professor at the Sorbonne. A few 
- copies of my “Fernando de Lemos[’’] have found their way to 


44 David Wolfe Bruce, son of David Bruce (1781-1866), famed typefounder. 
45 Edouard René Lefebre de Laboulaye (1811-1883). 
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that great city and have been very much appreciated by some of 
its literary characters who understand English. 


We are so completely wrecked here, that a house worth 
$25,000, three years ago, would not sell now for $5000—no—not 
even for anything. By the Gods, could you not get somebody to 
recommend me to Fish** or Grant for a mission to Spain or Italy, 
or something else? Have you any direct or indirect influence at 
Court? President Pierce was very near sending me to Madrid 
instead of Soulé, and if he had I cannot but think that I should 
have cut another figure than Soulé did. If such a diplomatic mis- 

- gion is too high for me, I would accept a consulate to Barcelona, 
Havana—or anything that might take me out of this African hell. 
Let Grant try if I cannot do better than Sickles,*? who is repre- 
sented to be such a wretch by our friend Parton. But I suppose — 
that he will keep there the same celebrity, or replace him by some 
violent partisan. 


I received yesterday from Mrs. Cora Livingston Barton, New 
York, a very fine Paris edition in two volumes of her father’s :*8 
“Projet de Législation criminelle pour L’Etat de la Louisiane et 
Les Etats Unis D’Amérique’”, preceded by a preface from the pen 
of Charles Lucas,*® member of the Institute, and a historical notice 
by Mignet,°° the celebrated historian and secretary of the French 
Academy. The translation is in excellent style. 


Wishing you the continuation of health and prosperity in 
your rich and great city, I remain 


very sincerely your friend 


Charles Gayarré 
P. O. box. 2312 


TO EVERT A. DUYCKIN CK 
Roncal, Parish of Tangipahoa, La 
September. 2. 1874 


Carleton proposes to publish Aubert Dubayet on the same terms 
offered by him for “Fernando de Lemos”, provided I supply him 


46 Hamilton Fish (1808-1893), secretary of state, 1869-1877. 

47 Daniel Edgar Sickles (1825-1914), minister to Spain, 1869-1873. 
‘8 Edward Livingston (1764-1836). 

4° Charles Jean Marie Lucas (1803-1889), Institut Royal de France. 
50 Francois August Marie Alexis Mignet (1796- -1884). 
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with the plates. But I desire no further business relation with 
him. The first edition of Fernando de Lemos is entirely ex- 
hausted, and I have therefore settled with Mr. Carleton who is 
ready to deliver back my plates at any time. His reputation is 
very bad here among the booksellers, and I have in my hands 
proofs that would convict him of gross bad faith in any court of 
justice. I have however said nothing to him on the subject, and 
we have settled amicably. But I must try to guard myself against 
the renewal of any such connection... . 


TO EVERT A. DUYCKINCK 

New Orleans, February. 12. 1876 

My dear Sir, 

believe it is a French writer who said: “with whom shall 

we take liberties, if it be not with our friend”. Acting on that 
principle, I venture to forward to you by Express a cumbersome 
manuscript, entitled: “Aubert Dubayet’’, or'“The Sister Repub- 
lics’, but when printed, it will hardly be a book as large as 
“Fernando de Lemos’”’. Aubert Dubayet was a native of Louisiana. 
He took it into his head to go to France when he heard of the 
expedition which was to be sent to America by that country, and " & 
enlisted in the army of Rochambeau. He distinguished himself | 
in the Revolutionary war, and, having been made captain, re- 
turned to France with that grade. He was elected to the National 
Assembly in which he acted a conspicuous part and of which 
he even became the President for a fortnight. He rose in the 
army to be lieutenant general and commander in chief. He was " F 

minister of war under the Directory, when in consequence of 
a quarrel with Carnot, then president of the Committee of Public 
Safety, he resigned, and was sent to Constantinople as minister 
plenipotentiary. He died in that city, a few months after his 

- arrival, at the age of 38 years. A romantic career truly! I avail 
myself of that personage to connect the revolutions of 1776 and 
1789, like the Siamese twins once so famous. The. book is strictly 
historical, with a mere golden thread of romance to stitch the 
leaves together and keep alive to the end the attention of the 
reader. It presents certain events of our revolution in a striking 
light, and they are so grouped as to produce tableaux which 
vividly impress themselves upon the imagination. I cannot but 
think that the Centennial is a favorable occasion, which may make 
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the book sell well, both in America and Europe. Great political 
and social questions which continue to agitate the public mind 
are treated in ‘t a very lively manner. I frequently quote my 
authorities at the bottom of the pages. I believe that it will be 
interesting to Europeans, and therefore I should like, if possible, 
to make arrangements so as to secure its simultaneous publication 
in New York and London. Marat reading one of Jefferson’s letters 
in a Jacobin club will rather be sensational for our democrats. 
I need not say more; the manuscript will speak for itself. It is 
legibily written and very carefully revised. I had it bound for 
the better security of the pages and for the convenience of the 
reading critic. The book is, in my opinion, susceptible of having 
portraits and Even without them I am con- 
vinced that it will be a very salable book. Please favor me with 
your much valued opinion on its literary merits. I shall be under 
great obligation to you for negotiating with booksellers to the 
best of my interest. There is no time to be lost, as the Centennial 
is fast approaching. On your submitting the manuscript to the 
professional readers employed by publishers, do me the favor to 
insist on its being read in a continuous manner, without skipping 
over pages. Otherwise, it would be doing me an injustice. The 
whole composition is so connected that each chapter draws a good 
deal of its effect from the preceding ones. Its argument, drift 
or animus would not be correctly undersood, if presented to the 
comprehension of the critic through a partial inspection. Let the 
architecture of the building be approved or condemned as a whole, 
and not in detached fragments. : 


I beg you to be so kind as to let me know, as soon as con- 
venient, if the manuscript has reached you safely, taking your 
time for further action. Tell our friend Parton that I expect 
him to assist you in fighting my battle with those anthropophagi 
of civilization—the publishers. You know that old Samuel 
Johnson could never meet one without being tempted to knock 


him down... . 


Very sincerely yours 


Charles Gayarré 
P. O. box. 1797 


51 On December 18, 1872 Gayarré had written to Duyckinck: ‘I have his portrait in the 
costume of a general of the French Republic and I should like to have it reproduced in my 
work. I think also of having an authentic portrait of Mirabeau who is one of my principal — 


personages.” 
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TO GEORGE BANCROFT 


<< | New Orleans, March. 4. 1885 
My dear Mr. Bancroft, 


Entertaining a very pleasant recollection of your many proofs 
of consideration and kindly feelings for me, and relying on that 
freemasonry or brotherhood which has always existed, or ought. 
to exist, among all men of letters, or at least those who are worthy 
of that name in the civilized world, I hope that I commit no in- 
discretion, when requesting your assistance in a matter of appar 
tance to me. 


I wish to obtain the naval office, now vacant—the term for 
which the present incumbent was appointed having expired. Fully 
aware that the members of Congress from Louisiana will be be- 
sieged by aspirants, and that they must necessarily have friends 
to reward and are under obligations from which men in political 
life can hardly escape, I merely informed every one of them of 
my intended application, with the exception of General Gibson*? to 
whom I wrote a more private letter. To the Representatives of 
this State, I said :°* 


“My application shall not be based on my are an edinowi- 
edged Democrat of very long standing, or on services lately ren- 
dered in elections, for I retired from the field of politics long before | 
the war, although I continued faithfully to vote for the party, but 
I wish that application to rest on more elevated ground—that of 
being one of the well known representatives of the literature of 
the South, who should proportionately be entitled to as much © 
recognition as the representatives of the literature of the North 
on whom official patronage has always been systematically and 
properly bestowed without distinction of party. It seems to me 
that the best way to develop a general desire for education in the 
South is to encourage those who, in their respective Southern 
States, have devoted themselves to literary or scientific pursuits, 
and acquired a name which is a credit to their section of the 
country. No personal interest could induce me to be a candidate 
for anything, if I did not sincerely believe that my appointment 
to office would be very acceptable to almost the whole population 
of my native State without distinction of party, and therefore | 
would strengthen here the administration’”’. 


52 Randall Lee Gibson (1832-1892), senator from Louisiana, 1883-1892. 

53 The quoted passages differ slightly from the original piece, published in one of the New 
Orleans public prints, as given in the ‘‘Biographical Sketch of Hon. Charles Gayarré by a 
Louisianian,’’ Louisiana Historical Quarterly XII (1929), p. 26. 
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I added: “I wish it to be distinctly understood that I do not 
desire of you the slightest promise or engagement, either direct, 
or indirect; but should you find it consistent with your sense of 
duty to support me for the office I have mentioned, or for any 
other for which you may think me better qualified, I should be 
gratefully under obligation to you for your kind appreciation of 
my claims’’. 


So disgusted are the people here with the indescribable cor- 
ruption now existing and the scandalous frauds practiced at the. 
ballot box, that at the last general election, only one third of the 
registered voters went to the polls, being sure that their votes 
would not be counted. There will be no change for the better, 
unless the sound and oppressed portion of the population is backed 
by the Federal Executive in the efforts which they are disposed 
to make in order to substitute the Government of the people for 
the government of rings composed of the most rotten mediocrities 
that ever crawled on the face of the earth. The State is every day 
becoming more degraded and poor; in this city there never was 
such stagnation of. business since the war; in every department 
of industry, in every avocation, pursuit, or profession whatever, 
the result of my inquiries is that the people thus engaged are, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary influx of visitors, doing fifty 
per cent less than at the same epoch last year, except eating houses, 
drinking shops and certain nameless establishments. The cry at 
every street corner is: “This city is perishing of dry rot”. -Its 
whole government has lately been arraigned by the Grand Jury— 
(an unprecedented thing, I believe, in any of the cities of the 
United States) —for imbecility and malversation—and if possible, 
the Government of the State would also have been arraigned. 
What patriotic and independent man is, like you, in a position 
sufficiently commanding and honored to venture to make the new 
President®* acquainted with this incredible state of things? Much 
is expected of him in the way of reform and honesty, but through 
_ what channel is it possible for truth to reach him? Could you 

not suggest to him to send here secretly a trusty agent who would 
investigate, and made a coroner’s report on the social corpse to 
which his attention is called? By coming to our assistance you 
would worthily crown your illustrious career, and appropriate to 
your own account what Voltaire said of himself in this verse: 


Be ‘ai fait un peu de bien; c’est mon plus bel ouvrage”. 


54 Stephen Grover Cleveland ( 1837-1880). 
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With regard to my application for the office 'in question, I am 
greatly embarrassed as to attracting to it the attention of Mr. 
Manning,” the Secretary of the Treasury. I will send no creden- 
tials; I believe they would signify very little; they would be mere 
waste papers rari nantes in gurgite vasto. A warm and active 
support from you, and that of a few other personal friends would 
be a hundred times more efficient. Whether you will think it 
a propos to grant me that support, : leave entirely to your judg- 
ment and to your heart. 


I am very anxious to close my own career r by writing a fifth 
volume of the “History of Louisiana” running from the Ordinance 
of Secession to the present World’s Exposition established here 
- under the patronage of the National Government.. I am earnestly 
urged to undertake it by many who do me the honor to believe 
that I am the only man here to execute the work with due im- 
partiality. The naval office would supply me with the pecuniary 
means to procure the necessary documents and allow me to take 
occasional trips to Washington to peep into the archives. 


I beg you to present my respectful homage ~ Mrs. Bancroft, 
| and to believe me, My dear Sir, 


very sincerely and faithfully yours 
Charles Gayarré 
P. O. box. 1797 


55 Daniel Manning (1831-1887). 
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CHARLES GAYARRE, LOUISIANA’S 
LITERARY HISTORIAN 
by 
WILFORD B. YEARNS, JR.* 


INTRODUCTION 


In the middle of the nineteenth century readers of history 
began to perceive with delight that the United States was blessed 
with a number of historians whose attention to the dramatic and 
whose stylistic flair have today merited them the term “literary | 
historians.” Nationally prominent among them were Francis 


- Parkman, William H. Prescott, George Bancroft and others. At 


the same time this technique was being carried into the writing 
of state history, and in Charles Etienne Arthur Gayarré, Louisiana 
possessed one whose talents and sentiments aptly qualified him for 
the task.! Born in New Orleans on January 9, 1805, of Don Carlos 


-Gayarré and Marie Elizabeth Boré, he could truthfully claim 


descent from “ancient nobility.” Young Gayarré spent his child- 
hood on the plantation of his grandfather, Etienne de Boré, 
finding life there so pleasant that in later years he could still 
describe it charmingly in “A Louisiana Sugar Plantation of the 
Old Regime.” Following a classical education at the newly- 
founded College of Orleans he studied law in Philadelphia under 
William Rawle. After a brief stay here Gayarré returned to New 
Orleans and was admitted to the bar in 1829. 


Until 1855 he participated in the public service and politics 
of Louisiana. His friendship with Governor André B. Roman 


led to appointments as attorney-general and later as presiding 


* History Department, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 


1 Material on the life of Gayarré was taken from the following places: 

John Dimitry, ‘“‘Charles Gayarré,’’ Harper’s Weekly, XXXIX (1895), 310. 

James W. sethgr ee Maks Living Writers of the South (New York, 1869), 216-223. 

Henry P. Dart (ed. ) aemeeengranhy of Charles Gayarré,”’ Louisiana Historical Quar- 
terly, XII (1930), 

John S.. Kendall, ‘“The ‘Lan ‘Days of Charles Gayarré,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
xV 359- 875 

Louisiana Historical Society, Publications, III, pt. 4, March 1906. 

“Charles ayarré, Historian an Romancer,’ Sewanee Review, XXXIII 
1925 4 

Earl N. Saucier, Charles Gayarré, The Creole Historian. Unpublished dissertation at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1933. 

Edward L. Tinker, “Charles Gayarré, 1805-1895,’’ The Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, Vol. 27 (1933), 24-64. 
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judge of the city of New Orleans. In 1830 he represented New 
Orleans in the legislature as a Democrat, though the ““Gentleman’s 
Party” was the Whig. Five years later a Whig legislature 
honored him with election to the United States Senate, but chronic 
bronchial asthma forced him to resign before taking his seat. 
After an eight year sojourn in Europe he was again sent to the 
legislature. In 1846 he was appointed Secretary of State for Loui- 
siana, which position included the superintendency of public 
education. In the early 1850’s he joined the Know-Nothing Party, 
but after being denied admittance to its national convention be- 
cause of his Catholicism, he advocated the party’s dissolution. 


An ardent secessionist and Confederate, Gayarré emerged 
from the Civil War financially ruined, having lost his inherited © 
fortune of $400,000. Until his death he was therefore faced with 
the commonplace problem of earning a living. He served briefly 
as reporter for the state supreme court, but most of his small 
income was from his writings. During his declining years he was 
forced to accept private charity, dying in New Orleans on 
February 11, 1895. 


As a young man he had come to admire Judge Francois 
Xavier Martin whose History of Louwisiana,? though dry and 
stodgy, was still the best written. Gayarré hoped to improve — 
upon it by combining Martin’s facts with his own lively style, 
and in 1830 he published his Essai Historique sur la Louisiane.’ 
He confessed in the preface that it was largely a translation of 
Martin’s history intended for those Creoles unable to read English. 
Martin actually had written a history of the United States with 
emphasis on Louisiana, and Gayarré merely omitted the unrelated 
material and substituted a more interesting narrative. Neither 
work was at all adequate, and he resolved to parene the. task 
further. | 


Consequently he spent much of his European residence in 
research and unearthed valuable materials in the archives of the 
Ministeries of Marine and of the Colonies in France. Under his 
direction The Louisiana Historical Society employed archivist 
Pierre Margy to transcribe all the papers in the French archives 
relating to Louisiana. Meanwhile Felix Magne, one of the editors. 
of l’Abeulle de la Nouvelle, had been copying documents from the 
files of the Minister of Marine in France, and Gayarré persuaded 


2 New Orleans, 1827. 
’ New Orleans. 
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the legislature to purchase both collections. In addition he used 
his family papers and interviewed some of the old inhabitants of | 
Louisiana. | 


In 1846 and 1847 he published a two-volume Histoire de la 
Louisiane* covering the period until 1769. In using the French 
language he purported to depict each era with its local color and 
each personage in the costume of the times; “ten lines in the hand 
of Bienville will reveal more to the reader than any evaluation 
made by the author himself.’ The result was a clever bit of edit- 
ing consisting of a disjointed account in which a series of extracts 
from documents were chronologically arranged and commented 
upon briefly. Gayarré realized the shortcomings of this technique 
and for the most part abandoned it in subsequent writings. He 
intended to continue his history in French, but the rising tide of 
Americanism compelled him to abandon the project. 


In 1847 Gayarré was invited to lecture before the People’s 
Lyceum. For this he used some reliable information, but to popu- 
larize the subject he wove fact and fiction interchangeably. The 
lecture was received favorably and was later published in DeBow’s — 
Review of June, 1847, entitled ““Romance of Louisiana History.’ 
Later that year he wrote three more lectures as a continuation. 
He published the four lectures in book form in 1848 under the 
title The Romance of the History of Louisiana, bringing the ac- 
count to the death of Antoine Crozat in 1717. In 1851 appeared 
Louisiana: Its Colonial History and Romance, which republished 
the first series and added a second, bringing the history to 1743. 
The following year a second volume, entitled Louisiana: Its History 
as a French Colony, brought the story to the final transfer of the 
colony to Spain in 1769. In 1854 Gayarré added The History of. 
Louisiana, The Spanish Regime. The fourth volume, The American 
Dominion, appeared in 1866 and included the period from 1803 to 
1861.7 The complete history has seen four editions, each by sepa- 
rate publishing companies. In 1866. William J. Widdleton of New 
York brought out the first four-volume set; the second edition was 
made in 1879 by James A. Gresham of New Orleans; the third in 
1885 by Armand Hawkins of New Orleans; and the fourth, includ- 
ing a sketch of Gayarré’s life by Grace King, in 1903 by F. F. 
Hansell and Brother of the same city.® 


* Ibid. 

5 Histoire de la Louisiane, I, iv. 

STII, 449-462. 

7 Each of these four volumes was originally published in New York. 
5 * The edition used for this paper is that of Hawkine. 
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_ After the Civil War Gayarré was forced to depend on his 
pen for support; the resulting torrent of production popularized 
him over the nation but added nothing to his standing as a 
historian. In 1866 he published a biography of Philip II of Spain, 
written entirely from secondary accounts. It began with a descrip- 
tion of Philip’s last moments and presented in retrospect a series 
of tableaux united by a running thread of the author’s comments, 
his object being to show how Philip’s dominating character influ- 
enced the course of Spanish history. In 1872 he published his first 
novel, Fernando de Lemos, and in 1882 followed with its sequel, 
Aubert Dubayet or the Two Sister Republics.” Both were semi- 
autobiographical with their only historical value being a portrayal 
of early Louisiana. In addition he ground out a steady stream of © 
pamphlets, reminiscences, articles for ‘popular periodicals, oe 
such items of fugitive value. 


As a historian Gayarré ranged from a complete romanticist 
to a sound scholar. In his first series of lectures he explained that 
as the criterion of poetry was one of the surest, he would show 
that Louisiana’s history was “full of poetry of the highest order 
and of the most varied nature.” He would present the past 
through a series of “short graphical descriptions of those inter- 
esting events which constitute her annals.’?° A straightforward 


narrative would be inadequate, for when history was “‘embellished 
and made attractive by being set in a glittering frame” it might 
attract many who “‘would have turned away from what happened 
to them to be but a dry and barren field .. .”. He noted with satis- 
faction the few who read Tacitus, Hume and Gibbon compared 
with those who “poured with delight over the fascinating pages 
of Walter Scott.’!! This imaginative approach to history was not 


designed merely to popularize his first lectures, for his Histoire — 
de la Louisiane published earlier was in a similar vein. Gayarré 
was a self-taught scholar, and his earlier models were the French 
and Spanish romantic historians. It was not until he had matured 
as a historian that he abandoned his imaginative style and began 
to model his works according to the best American standards. So 
Volume I of his History was no lapse of form but only a stage in 

the author’s development. | | 


® The biography of Philip and the two novels were published in New York. 
1° History of Louisiana, I, 11. Pais 
11 Tbid., 7. 
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With these rules of composition his Gallic temper was most 
- conspicuous in his first series of lectures. Here he wrote without 
restraint; the simplest incidents were bombastic and flourishing. 
Occasionally there were passages in good taste and to the point, 
_ but generally his material was too extravagant for serious history. 
He used the barest outline of events and unhesitatingly inserted 
imaginary scenes in accounts well authenticated. The arrival of 
de Soto was painted in a scene of armor-clad cavalry sweeping by 
to martial music, the ever-present Indian lurking in the nearby 
underbrush. | 


What materials for romance! Here is chivalry, with all 
its glittering pomp, its soul-stirring aspirations, in full march, 
with its iron heels and gilded spurs, toward the unknown and 
hitherto unexplored soil of Louisiana.? 


Heroic deeds were relished, and his description of Iberville’s 
celebrated naval victory over three English vessels is breath- 
taking. 
The tempest of fire, havoc, and destruction is to be let 
loose! What a spectacle! I would not look twice at such a 
scene—it is too painful for an unconcerned spectator! My 
breast heaves with emotion—I am struggling in vain to 
breathe! Ha! there it goes—one simultaneous blaze. The 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius—a strange whizzing sound—the 
hissing of ten thousand serpents, bursting from hell and 
drunk with its venom—the fall of timber, as if a host of — 

_ sturdy axes had been at work in the forest—a thick over- 
spreading smoke concealing the demon’s work within its 
dusky folds 


N sian to say he composed grandiloquent lines for his characters 
whenever the spoken word was appropriated." 


In the second series of lectures which, combined with the first, © 
constituted volume I, Gayarré admitted having used poor taste as 
a historian. On learning that readers preferred his inventions to 
his facts, he would thereafter use only “‘such evidence as would be 


received in a court of justice... .”’! He reserved the right to 


12 Ibid., 15. 

13 Tbid., 34. 

14 The ‘North American Review said, “He ives us everything important with pro 
minuteness, and adds, very appropriately, much that is merely quaint or picturesque. “el 
difficulty at the outset is, that adds something more in the way of invention or conjectural 
history, and that he is too diffuse in sentimental comment.’’ Volume I might be improved 
“by a reduction of twenty per cent. in bulk, and at least forty per cent. of the metaphor, 
apostrophe, and moralizing.’”” LXXX (1855), 485, 486. 


18 History of Louisiana, I, 190. 
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embellish his narrative though he would do so sparingly. Probably 
he approved series one despite its shortcomings, for he never 
revised it. He was essentially a romanticist, a master of descrip- 
tion, and to abandon these qualities throughout the entire History 
would have deprived him of considerable personal satisfaction. 
In series two he strove to keep his pledge. He fabricated few 
details and restrained his tendency to comment and moralize at — 
each opportunity. The narrative generally spoke for itself and 
facts were more numerous. His writing was still impressionistic, 
but improvement was under way. 


Gayarré’s imaginative approach to history in Volume I led | 
him to dwell at length on minor matters. In describing the arrival 
of Alejandro O’Reily, he revealed all the minutiae of Spanish 
ceremony ; in recording the discovery and naming of Lakes Maure- 
pas, Pontchartrain and Bocagne he gave the genealogy and career 
of each namesake; he obscured much of Crozat’s important ad- 
ministration in seeking poetry and romance. There are long 
sketches on Manon Lescault, Louis IX, Princess Charlotte, Stung 
Serpent, and others. A selection of passages from Volume I which 
are rhetoric, fabrication or disgression shows that approximately 
65% of series one is of this nature, while in series two it is only 
about 27%. This fault was almost, though not entirely, eliminated 
in succeeding volumes. He always reserved the privilege of insert- 
ing personal comments, though they were mildly phrased and - 
dom more than a sentence in length. 


In Volume II Gayarré’s scholarship steadily improved. He 
challenged critics to test his accuracy against the classic accounts 
of early Louisiana and the manuscripts from European archives. 
“These are my vouchers, and I have nothing to fear from their 
examination ... with regard to the detection of any intentional 
errors on my part...”® In the first lecture covering the adminis- 
tration of the Marquis de Vaudreuil not once did he digress into 
some alluring bypath of tradition. The second lecture was author- 
itatively written with copious quotations from official. sources, 
though it sometimes overemphasized minor events. In the third, 
_ footnotes, four in all, appeared for the first time. Despite the 
omission of certain adventitious charms, Volume II was not 
stylistically shackled. The narrative is much better than in its 
predecessor. Volume I is — balanced because of lengthy 


16 Tbid., II, 15. 
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digressions, but Volume II is improved as to subject matter and 
emphasis. With his better use of facts came his first attempt 
to correlate them critically. 


In Volume III Gayarré arrived as a competent historian. 
_ John Spencer Bassett considered the Spanish Dominion his best, 
for having discarded his preference for fictionalizing, Gayarré — 
now wrote better than before; and having more interest in this 
than in the United States régime he wrote better than he was to 
write again. The Spanish period was filled with intrigue and 
personalities, lasting until the whole fabric fell before the advent 
_ of the rather prosaic American government. The American régime 

was comparatively humdrum and he was a poor historian of the 
humdrum. 7 In the last two volumes he consulted and cited 
authorities, tried to avoid prejudice, and kept in touch with other 
historians. Although there is occasional imbalance of treatment 
and infrequently a few author-remarks, his earlier practice of 
- embellishing history with imagination was entirely subdued. 


Unfortunately the work degenerated into annals after 1815. 
He could have written a valuable record of the silent revolution 


= that transformed Louisiana during the quarter century after the 


War of 1812, but in his opinion “her annals ceased to be marked 
by any striking events which commonly give attraction to the 
page of history.”?® Also while writing Volume IV his materials 
were in New Orleans under martial law and he had few oppor- 
tunities for research in United States history. So the period from 
1816 to 1861 was treated in annals of two or three pages for each 
year, being little except summaries or quotations of the governors’ 


messages. 


During this development Gayarré never completely curbed his 
predilection for the dramatic and the eventful. Using a variety 
of quotations from dispatches and petitions, he recounted at length 
the revolution of the Louisiana French against the Spanish gover- 
nor Antonio de Ulloa; he emphasized the gentlemanly and patrio- 
tic qualities of the piratical Lafitte brothers, portraying them as 
bold corsairs admired by all but the local officials; he treated the 
story of the Louisiana Purchase entirely from the diplomatic 
standpoint; he explored each state in the development of the Aaron 
Burr conspiracy. In The American Dominion Gayarré delighted 
in the battles in and about New Orleans, forsaking his heavy 


17 John Spencer Bassett, The Middle Group of American Historians (New York, 1917), 53. 
18 History of Louisiana, IV, 632. 
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reliance on sulthtions and thovendiae a most interesting narrative. 
A fair estimation, however, would probably lead to the conclusion 
that, as compared with other histories of that day, only Volume I 
suffered much from this characteristic. 


In a similar vein was Gayarré’s fondness for character study. 
Well might he remark of The American Dominion that ‘‘McGil- 
livray was one of those interesting characters who have now be- 
come so scarce. .’19 The structure of his History centered on 
personalities and i in the first two volumes he portrayed them with 
little attempt at objectivity. He pictured Count Pontchartrain as 
possessing a “smile” that “blasted like lightning what it was 
aimed at.”*° Of Sieur de Cadillac, actually quite a capable adminis- 
trator, Gayarré said “his intellectual vision could not extend very 
far, and... it was well known that Cadillac’s wits would never 
run away with him.’’! On the other hand Ulloa’s kindness to the 
French in Louisiana won him credit for extraordinary ability and 
judgment. While Gayarré eventually abandoned such clear prej- 
udice, he continued to emphasize personalities. James Wilkinson, 
General Andrew Jackson, Governor William C. C. Claiborne and 
others were treated well according to modern standards, though 
one suspects that Gayarré found Louisiana’s heroes less interest- 
ing as more recent times approached. 


Gayarré, like most of his contemporaries, viewed history as 
a succession of men, events, and politics. Occasionally he noted 
aspects of social and economic history, but treated them super- 
ficially. He sometimes touched upon the relationship of business — 
to politics, education to progress, and the like, but either con- 
sidered them unimportant or outside the stream of history. His 
practice was to break his narrative from time to time and in a very 
few pages assemble a varied assortment of such facts. These 
digressions were uncritical for the most part, and whenever pos- 
sible the author lifted them bodily from other works, Martin’ s 
History in particular. 


This imbalance made it impossible to show s cihetnele’e evolu- 
tion through three centuries. Successive chapters on war, politics 
and intrigue, interspersed with fleeting references to other 
matters, presented too few of the subtle qualities of history to be 
considered comprehensive. But even in these prosaic byways of 
history Gayarré nen sought to mend his ways. In 


III, 322. 
bid., I, 43. 
bid., 118. 
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Volume I each lecture mentioned in cursory fashion such facts 
as the administration of affairs, corruption in government, the 
‘need for women immigrants, objections to convict immigrants, 
the lack of harbor facilities, hurricanes and the like—all jumbled 
together uncritically in a few pages. In Volume II the land system 
and foreign immigration were correlated in three pages. He > 
described in two pages Ulloa’s commercial regulations and their 
Significance to Louisiana’s economy. Other similar matters were 
treated briefly but with more attempt at analysis than in Volume 
I. In Volume III the peak, low as it is, was reached. There was 
a short discussion of education, but the information given failed to 
show what conditions actually existed. Though the slave code 
had been mentioned before, the author now described its use and 
the extent of its success. There was the first account of life in the 
back country of Louisiana. Some aspects of social behavior were 
now included: street lights were suggested in 1796 to prevent 
crime; immigrants from western United States were reported to 
have spread immorality and insubordination to the Louisiana 
settlers; and the inclusion of Bishop Penalvert’s dispatch showed 
the Church’s concern for the frontierman’s irreligiousness. | 


In a similar vein Gayarré, while recognizing its existence, 
apparently attached little significance to institutional develop- 
ment. He admittedly refused to wade through tedious provincial 
laws and borrowed heavily of such material from Martin’s History. 
He reported that Spanish children during the French occupation 
were well educated despite discrimination, but failed to present 
the actual conditions of education. He described how grants of 
land were regulated without mentioning how much was given or 
how it was distributed. He outlined the organization of govern- 
ment and the duties of each official, but failed to state how they 
operated in practice. Even the jurisdiction and operation of the 
important Cabildo remained unexplained, though it was referred 
to repeatedly. On these and other topics he contented himself by 
presenting a meager framework which differed in many instances 
from actual practice. 7 


Gayarré showed strong interest in the commercial policy of 
France and Spain toward Louisiana. He never clearly understood 
the mereantilist philosophy, as evidenced by his disregard of the 
_mother country’s point of view, but he saw the effects of exacting — 
commercial regulations. He attributed much of the colony’s back- 
wardness to these restrictions and to the practice of granting 
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individual monopolies. He took forty-two pages to show that John 
Law’s administration of Louisiana during the “Mississippi Bubble’”’ 
was “the worst of all, a commercial oligarchy, an association of 
cunning stockjobbers . . . and of silly dupes in the shape of stock- 
holders.”??. This “suicidal system” of colonial contro] was replete 
with a “thousand absurdities and flagrant injustices’’?? and he 
strove to prove that only unrestricted trade and immigration could 
benefit the colony. _ 


On the other hand Gayarré was tardy in correlating Louisiana, 
United States and European events. His History began on May 31, 
1539, with the landing of de Soto, and only in succeeding lectures 
did he refer incidentally to motives for colonization. While Euro- 
pean wars began and ended without explanation, their conduct 
in Louisiana was carefully recorded, but quite apart from the deci- 


sive European theatre. He traced lengthy quarrels of governors 


with subordinates without presenting sufficient information of the 
grounds for discord. Through most of the first two volumes 
Gayarré never adequately explained the relationship between 
colony and mother country, and described the royal agencies only 
by indirection. At times he recorded instructions from commercial 
companies without explaining the nature of these companies. 


Toward the end of Volume II he began to mend this fault. 
The account of the revolution against Ulloa was his first adequate 
analysis of Europe’s reaction to an American situation. Here he 
attempted to reveal the trials of the Spanish ministry by quoting 


fourteen pages of written opinions by several ministers. Not until 


the American Revolution did he relate Louisiana history and the 
English colonies; in doing so he attributed to Spain undue credit 
in supplying us with material of war. There was a good account 
of the effects of this conflict on Louisiana: how it spurred defense 

preparations, how it caused some inflation, and how the American © 
colonies tried and failed to use Louisiana as a base of operation 
against England. In parts of Volume III he even subordinated 
Louisiana affairs to the exciting American events then in progress. 


One of the author’s most skillfully handled topics was the _ 


rivalry of Spain and the United States in the lower Mississippi 


Valley. For the most part Spain was favorably represented as 
struggling to preserve her lands from the neighboring colossus. 


He recounted in detail Spain’s schemes to check our westward 


22 Ibid., 192. 
23 Tbid., 457. 
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movement, her efforts to lure settlers to Louisiana from western 
United States, and her plan to induce our trans-Appalachian 
region to secede. Gayarré was proud of his hitherto unused docu- 
ments on the Wilkinson-Burr conspiracy and quoted from them 
extensively.24 His account of this international struggle has 
been altered very little by later historians. Here and in his narra- 
tion of the Louisiana purchase the most important omission was 
the failure to suggest how American politics influenced the course 
of events; his preference for a purely diplomatic treatment was | 
clear. 


Gayarré’s Spanish heritage prejudiced him toward other na- 
tions in Louisiana history. And as historical writing was a per- 
sonal matter the old families of New Orleans would have resented 
any other interpretation. On most occasions therefore he sought 
to exonerate Spain and Spaniards of questionable practices when- 
ever possible. He was completely uncritical, however, and usually, 
though not always, attempted to present the non-Spanish side. 
His standard practice in handling controversial matters was to 
cite instances of Spanish errors while retaining the impression 
that they were only lapses in an otherwise excellent administra- 
tion. He was not above exaggerating this defense, once contending 
that Spain accepted Louisiana only to rid France of a costly 
burden. In contrast he presented French rule very unfavorably.”° 
Vice flourished in the administration of the colony where “a 
despotic and imbecile government” prevailed.” French officials © 
were selfseeking and incompetent, while even Frenen settlers 
despaired of justice and order.2’ 


Expression of bias was more restrained when Louisiana 
became part of the United States. Writers of this period, however, 
could honorably place state above nation, and Gayarré consistently 
defended Louisiana when the two disagreed. He deplored the 
“odious territorian organization” through which she was forced 
to go, and made her one of his infrequent references to public 
opinion. He pointedly blamed this dissatisfaction on Governor 
Claiborne’s prejudice against the native inhabitants. Later he was 
forced to defend his state’s loyalty during the War of 1812. He 


24 Theodore Roosevelt wrote that Gayarré ‘was the first author who gave a full account 
of ag relations between Miro and Wilkinson, and of the Spanish intrigues to dissever the 
West from the Union.’’ Winning of the West (New York, 1906), IV, 152, note. 


25 The North American Review claimed that Gayarré overemphasized the French faults 
in colonization merely for the purpose of humorous description. LXXX (1855), 487. 


26 History of Louisiana, I, 458. 


27 He felt that ‘“‘the French government had grown disgusted with the possession which 
had been, for more than half a century, the cause of heavy expenses... .” Ibid., II, 36. 
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admitted that rumors of intrigue and rebellion were abroad, but 
declared them only troublesome and never treasonable. Any at- 
tempted impartiality was summarily discarded in recounting 
events preceding the Civil War, for here Gayarré became the 
familiar protagonist of Southern rights. He heatedly reviewed 
the questions of slavery and the union from the strict Southern 
viewpoint, at times inserting page-long outbursts in its behalf. — 
He added nothing to the well-worn arguments which Louisianans 
knew so well, but by placing them in their proper historical 
perspective undoubtedly clarified these issues for the average 
reader. 


As a craftsman Gayarré possessed the faults and virtues of 
his contemporaries. His abundance of source material afforded 
him a rare advantage, and his work evidenced an extensive, if 
not always selective, use of accessible source. Originally, however, 
he relied on secondary material; not until Volume I, page 82, of his 
History did he use a primary source. His earliest procedure was 
to rely on other authors and enliven the narrative with his own 
coloring. Certainly he would have bored his Lyceum audience with 
much documentation. It was not until Volume II that he began 
to rely heavily on primary sources, reaching a peak in the follow- 
ing Spanish Dominion. 


_ Unfortunately Gayarré at times proved a worshipper of docu- 
ments. The fact that they were available and generally interesting 
often induced him to quote them at length. Time and again he 
selected from a mass of decrees, ordinances, letters, reports, etc., 
what he considered to be the most pertinent document and quoted 
most or all of it. His work would have been better had he shortened 
his quotations and used the mass of.his material more critically. 
His frequent dependence on the Executive Journal exclusively 
caused his work to be at times shallow and single-tracked ; he failed. 
to describe the problems of public education by quoting Governor 
Claiborne’s message on the subject; and he did little to clarify 
the political aspects of the Louisiana Purchase by quoting lengthy 
congressional debates on the constitutional issues involved. Had 
he been less concerned with preserving a historical atmosphere, 
he could have used his sources to much greater advantage. 


He also tended to depend on too few sources for some of his 
topics. His chapter on the Indians is interesting, though taken 
largely from the account of Le Page du Pratz. Too frequently the 
only citations for many pages are the Executive Journal, Martin’s 
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History and little else. Even the exciting battle of New Orleans 
was taken largely from the Historical Memoir of the War in West 
Florida and Louisiana in 1814-1815 by Major A. Lacarriere 
Latour.”® The result of this limited use of sources was sometimes 
a superficial treatment considerably short of the author’s best. 


Gayarré acknowledged his sources poorly until Volume III of. 
his History, and even here he followed the trend of his day by 
citing them with little regard for uniformity. He occassionally 
indicated the author and date of manuscripts, but seldom cared to 
locate them. Page numbers were cited rather haphazardly. He 
never referred to more than one page in a citation regardless of 
the amount of material used. Probably the only fair generalization 
as to his references is that the material from the one page cited 
always lay somewhere in the author’s text. 


In simple narratives concerning subjects which did not 
interest him, Gayarré often borrowed from other historians, par- 
ticularly Martin, rather closely. The following passages on the — 
same topic show that he willingly accepted the research of others, 
usually, but not always, acknowledging his debt: 


Martin, page 223: The militia of the western part of the 

_ gtate of Virginia made several very successful incursions into 
- the country to the west of the Ohio, and on the banks of the 
Mississippi. They possessed themselves of Kaskaskia, and 
some other posts on that stream. By an act of the legislature 
these were afterward erected into a county called [llinois. 

A regiment of infantry and a troop of horse were raised for | 

_ its protection, and placed under the command of Col. Clark. 


Gayarré, III, 112: Some of their incursions in the terri- 
tory acknowledging the sway of Great Britain, west of the 

Ohio, and on the banks of the Mississippi, had proved highly © 
successful, and the militia of Virginia had possessed them- 
selves of Kaskaskia, and of some other posts on that river. 
By an act of the Legislature, the region which Virginia had 
thus acquired was erected into a county called Illinois, and 
a regiment of infantry and a troop of horse were raised for 
its protection, under the command of Colonel Clark. 


As this kind of petty larceny was practiced by other his- 
torians, Gayarré felt no guilt in following suit. He undoubtedly 
felt he could do no better or worse on commonplace topics than 
other historians. 


38 Philadelphia, 1816. 
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| Another accepted practice of the earlier historians was that 
of making textual changes in their quotations. In checking all 
quotations of four lines or more from printed sources mentioned, 
one finds no completely accurate quotation until Volume III, 582. 
Gayarré took many liberties with poorly styled texts, changing 
the word order, rephrasing, substituting words, and improving 
- punctuation. Stylists like Barbé Marbois and John W. Monette 
suffered little alteration, while the formalized phrasing of treaties 
and laws was left almost intact. He never distorted a meaning 
by his revisions and usually made stylistic improvements. He ap-_ 
parently was never criticized for these liberties and in comparison 
-with other local historians was quite accurate at quoting. 


Contemporary reviews did little but summarize Gayarré’s 
-works and commend his literary qualities, and as such have little 
value at present. It would be patently unfair to judge these works 
entirely by present standards, and as the qualities of scholarship 
in each generation are familiar to present historians, Gayarré 
must be measured by these qualities. Here he must rank with any 
state historian and only a degree below Bancroft, Parkman, and 
the other mid-century giants. George Bancroft said: 


He is the author of a history of Louisiana which is the 
fruit of thorough research and takes a very high rank among 
the best histories of the several states.”°® 


A more recent scholar placed this estimation upon him: 


As an historian he was among our best; for to the 
capacity of research and clear composition he added the 
faculty of graceful expression in a degree which few of our 
historians have equaled. If the original French impetus to 
high historical style could have been steadied in the beginning 
by the hand of some master who knew how to subordinate 
fancy to fact, he would not have been left to wander of his 
own will through the uncertain field of romance to a higher 
ground. Self-taught in this respect, it was to his great credit 
that he at length reached the better style. Could he have lived 
in some city in which other historical writers furnished the 
stimulus of generous rivalry, he would probably have left 
a greater and more equal range of writing. As it was, he 
did enough to show his capacity. The South has had no other 
historian to whom nature was so generous of gifts.®° 


2° Charles Gayarré, Philip II of Spain (New York, 1866), iii. 
3° Bassett, Middle Group of American Historians, 56. 
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AN EVENING WITH GAYARRE* 
by 
RUDOLPH MATAS, M.D., LL.D. 


As the aroma of the coffee cup reminds us that the gastro- 
nomic pleasures of this convivial board are about to yield to other 
functions and I catch the vigilant eye of Dr. Silverman, who warns 
me that the time has come when I must serve as a “dry” substitute 
_ for the missing pousse cafe which, in the past, brought so much 
_ joy to the banqueting of our fathers,—I recall a story once told of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the celebrated English statesman, who 
was guest of honor at a dinner in an important city. | 


The Mayor presided and when coffee was served, the Mayor 
leaned over and touched Mr. Chamberlain, saying: “Shall we let 
the people enjoy themselves a little longer, or had we better have 
your speech?” Of course, we know how Mr. Chamberlain felt for 
the company, but he was down on the program and he just had to 
deliver that speech. 


Which reminds me of another story that is familiar to the 
readers of Uncle Remus. It is the episode in Brer Rabbit’s career 
when he, hotly pursued by that arch fiend, Brer Fox, had no other 
alternative but to seek refuge in a tree. When the little girl who 
was listening to the story protested in amazement and asked Uncle 
- Remus, “how could a rabbit climb up a tree?” “Why, chile’ he said, 
“Brer Rabbit was jest ’bliged to climb dat tree.’’ And so it happens 
when asked to speak to this distinguished body of medical libra- 
rians, who, directly or indirectly, have commanded me all my life, 
I am “jest ’bliged”’ to talk to them tonight. 


And how could it be otherwise, when I am facing a debt to 
medical librarians and libraries which, contracted in my student 
davs, has been increasing with compounded interest until now, 
after a half century of continued borrowing of their books and of 
their friendship,—has attained such huge proportions that it has 
become unpayable in any terms of material equity? 


Indeed what can I do, but to thankfully seize the opportunity 
_ offered by this propitious moment to make an honest acknowledge- 


* Address at annual dinner of the Medical Library Association, at the Courtyard Kitchen 
(Grima Mansion) on Wednesday, May 20th, 1931. 
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ment and trust to your magnanimous indulgence to absolve me of 
_-a debt that can find no redemption except in the protestations of a 
life-long attachment and unquestioned loyalty to the interests and 
ideals of the great guild that you, my dear creditors of the Medical 
Library Association, so graciously and generously represent. 


While the debt of the medical profession of New Orleans to 
the educational and cultural influence of the library and librarians 
in promoting the culture and efficiency of the medical profession 
has been duly acknowledged by the official heads of the Orleans 
Parish Medical Society and the Medical School of Tulane,—the 
two institutions which have provided the bibliographic material 
that is now so effectively utilized by the profession and student 
body of the city,—I feel that my personal debt as a teacher and 
beneficiary of medical literature, and of the helpful services of | 
librarians, goes much farther back than the establishment of our 
local medical libraries, at least in their present state of efficiency. 


It was my good fortune early in my medical career, in the late 
80’s, to have been inducted, so to say, into the methods of biblio- 
graphic research at the Surgeon General’s Library in Washington 
at a time when the father of medical bibliography in America and 
the greatest of librarians, Dr. John Shaw Billings,—was working 
on the last volumes of the Index Catalogue, of the first series 
which was to remain an imperishable monument to his genius 
and unparalleled industry. For a number of years I spent my 
summer vacations in Washington, where, profiting by Dr. Billings’ | 
good will and interest in the young man who frequented and © 
worked earnestly in his library, I learned much of Dr. Billings’ 
_ personality; and I could relate a number of interesting incidents 
and episodes that illustrate his consuming and sleepless activities 
as well as his wit in utilizing every available agency, including 
all the branches of the government, at home and abroad, to satisfy 
_ his insatiate quest for the books that were necessary to make the 
Surgeon General’s Library the greatest and most complete 
repository of medical lore in the world. He was an extraordinary 
man and one whom no one could know without enthusiastic ad- 
miration and affection. I also fell under the charm of Dr. Robert 
Fletcher, the assistant librarian and a model of scholarly erudition 
and well disciplined knowledge. Of course, in later years, I have 
become an incense bearer to their successor, Dr. Garrison, that 
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peerless scholar and the perennial source of delight to all of us 
doctors whom he has sensitized to everything that is beautiful 
in our historical literature by the magnetic charm of his pen. 


In this way I learned how to use the “Catalogue” while 
indulging in the luxury of bibliographic research under the con- 
ditions of a well organized service which, at that time, was unique 
and eclipsed anything known in the medical library txparience 
in this country. 2 


It is not surprising that after such a alennoresia beginning 
my love of libraries and attachment to librarians should have 
held fast and has continued with unabated enthusiasm during 
the nearly half century that I worshiped at the great bibliothecal 
temple at Washington, with all the fervor of a zealous devotee. 


-_ Not more than a few months ago, on returning from an 
extensive tour through Europe, and while in New York, I became 
interested in a research that required an extended excursion into 
many rare and unfrequented paths of ancient medical literature. 
Led by the charm of previous experience, I availed myself of the 
hospitality of the admirable library of the New York Academy 
of Medicine, where I had occasion to admire and profit, by the 
magnificent organization which that eminent abana our retir- 
ing President, so brilliantly directs. 


| I am happy to greet Dr. Archibald Malloch and to renew 
here the expression of my profound appreciation of the many 
courtesies and favors received at his hands. | 


During the many years that have elapsed since my cult of 
libraries began, I have made many pilgrimages to medical shrines © 
at home and abroad and wherever I have been, from London to 
Paris, from Stockholm to Madrid, I have found the librarians, 
whether men or women, who officiated as the custodians of these 
great treasuries of medical lore, always the most intelligent and 
willing helpers; always willing to lend their expert knowledge in 
any bibliographic quest, always displaying a graciousness and 
courtesy which has only been exceeded by their knowledge and 
their modesty. 


I would be grossly unfair to my own sense of appreciation 
if, in referring to the admirable qualities that characterize the 
professional librarian, I failed to credit our own library with two 
of the best examples of the guild. The late Miss Jane Gray Rogers, 
_ the first officially appointed librarian of the medical school, who 
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for many years, single handed, laid the foundation for the present 
organization. A gentle, gifted and scholarly woman, a great: soul 
—whose memory I shall always cherish as that of a dear and 
helpful friend. Need I speak of her successor, Miss Mary Louise 
Marshall, whose executive talents have been so admirably dis- 
played in the management of our combined College and Parish 
Libraries? She needs no encomium in the presence of a company 
that is so cognizant and justly appreciative of her merit. 


With a growing consciousness of my debt and of a duty to 
perform, I was still groping for a subject that I might choose for 
this -occasion, and which, while retaining a local flavor, would 
not be discordant with your studious tastes and yet not too heavily 
freighted with bookish ballast to remind you of the tedium of your 
daily task,—when a bold thought suggested itself which at once 
gave promise of a happy solution to my problem. 


And it happened in this way. Interested as I have been for 
many years in the history of our State from the point of view of 
its medical relations and traditions, I was going over an old file 
of the New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal when I came 
across a number for January, 1888, which reproduced the oration 
delivered by the Honorable Judge Gayarré at the anniversary 
meeting of the New Orleans Medical and Surgical Association, 
on December 3rd, 1887,—that is, just a little over forty-four 
years ago. The name and the title immediately brought back a 
flood of vivid recollections of an event which had left a deep and 
most pleasurable impression in the early years of my professional 
life. 


For it was a memorable day when our Society, composed of 
the younger and most active members of the profession of the 
city, was honored by the presence of Charles Gayarré, the great 
Historian of Louisiana and one of the most beloved of her intel- 
lectual sons. At the time when he delivered his address, Judge 
Gayarré, as he was generally known, was 82 years of age; but 
as I remember him, his appearance and manner belied this vener- 

able age. 


Tall, nearly six feet in height, he stood erect with only a slight 
stoop of the shoulders to betray the habits of the student. A 
massive head and a bearded face surmounted by a broad and com- 
manding dome, bounded at its base by a line of beetling eyebrows, 
under which peered a pair of keen, penetrating blue eyes; with 
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this a flexibility of movement and a voice that was clear, resonant 
and yet perfectly modulated,—made one wonder if some mistake 
had not been made in the calendar of his years. All this combined 
to confirm the impression of a great intellectuality, blended with 
gentleness and dignity, that is so apparent in the many portraits 
of him in his later years that have been preserved in the numerous 
cyclopedias and biographies which give an account of his life and 
labors. 


In the particular address that I hive referred to, we have a 
view of the historian in a playful mood, telling of his life-long 
relations with his doctors and with the medical profession, with 
which he was almost always in constant touch from the beginning 
of his early manhood to the time of his death; and with which, 
as he tells us, there had been some sort of mystic attraction which 


never failed to bring about a sympathetic relation between him- 


self and all the doctors whom he consulted. 


Though Charles Gayarré had been a confirmed valetudinarian 
during the greater part of his life, he, none the less, attained the 
ripe age of ninety years in the full possession of his mental facul- 


ties, despite the fact that he had been pronounced incurable fifty 


years before his death! 


His many friendships and intimate relations with the medical 
profession began when he was barely thirty. He had then rapidly 
~ ascended to the top of the political ladder in his state. Twice 
- elected by unanimous vote, the representative of New Orleans in 
the State Legislature; then assistant attorney general, and, in 
1832, presiding judge of the city courts of New Orleans, he was 


elected in 1835,—when he had barely reached the constitutional 


age,—to the Senate of the United States.' 


The calamity of his life as he always felt it, overtook him 
at this stage of his career. It was then that a distressing form 
of malady which was finally recognized as bronchial asthma, 
fastened itself upon him and seriously impaired his capacity for 
work. He then decided to seek medical assistance before assum- 
ing his senatorial duties in Washington. He sought the best 
helpers, as his story tells, at home and abroad, but he received 


1In 18538, his name was considered for appointment as Minister to Spain, but the choice 
of President Pierce finally fell on Pierre Soule, though Mr. Gayarré for several years con- 
templated making a visit to Spain in the interest of his historical researches. One of his 
biographers (National Cyclopedia of American Biography, N. Y., 1896) says: “It was 
unfortunate for his own interests and for those of literature, that his plan of going to 


Spain for some years was frustrated by the outbreak of hostilities at home in 1861. He 


might have preserved a handsome fortune which —_ _ in the war and he would have 
added much to the sum of available human knowl 
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no help. Convinced that his disease was incurable he resigned his 
seat in the Senate and remained in France, where despite th 
persecution of his physical infirmity, he pursued his historic stud- 
ies and was able by the display of incredible energy, to gather 
material, from the most authoritative colonial records of the 
French government, and to write the great history in four volumes 
which he published after his return to Louisiana in a successive 
series beginning in 1843, and which, at once, gave him a pce 
among the greatest of American Historians. 


In France, the prestige of his name, wealth and official titles, 
enhanced by his rare intellectual gifts, gained him a welcome into 
the literary and political salons of Paris in. its brilliant period 
during the reign of Louis Philippe,—before the Revolution of 


1848. 


Readers of Fernando de Lemos can follow him,—under the 
thin disguise of a pseudonym,—as he travelled through France 
in quest of health,—telling us in the entertaining way in which 
he excels, of his experiences, in his medical address. 


_ But as his brilliant and devoted biographer, Grace King, 
who was attached to him with almost filial affection, tells us: 
“The book is at best a‘ dull substitute for the personal recital 
which, with its infinite charm of manner and language, remained 
to the last moment of the author’s life, a delight to his friends. 
The “Balls of the Tuileries,” the “Salon of Madame Ancelot,’’ the 
“Fancy Ball at the Spanish Embassador’s,” “Louis Philippe,” 
the “Old Maid of Honor to Josephine,” “de Tocqueville,” “Balzac,” 
“Lamartine,”’ “Casimir Perier,” the ‘“‘Unscrupulous Physician, 
Koreff,” the “Hangman of Paris,’ “Mademoiselle Lenormand, 
fortune teller,” and all the long list of Louisiana families then 
living in. Paris, with their ancedotes and experience—many a 
dreary hour in his own life and in the lives of others, he —— 3 
into a pleasant one by these reminiscences. 


“He learned to know Paris as he knew New Orleans and he 
loved it, only second to his native city. But the cure he sought 
there he did not find, and he was a chronic sufferer throughout 
his long life.” 


One comment more, I would. add before I close this long 
introduction, and that is in regard to Gayarré’s language. As 
those who are familiar with the history of the Gayarré family 
know, Gayarré was genealogically, a pure blend of the best French 
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and Spanish blood of colonial Louisiana. On the paternal side, 
he was all Spanish, and on the maternal, all French. Gayarré, 
like all the youth of his time, spoke French as his native language 
and as one who had learned it at his mother’s breast. Gayarré 
tells us in one of the most charming and valuable pages he ever 
wrote: “A Louisiana Plantation of the Old Regime,” how he 
learned his first letters from a private teacher on the plantation 
of his paternal grandfather, Etienne de Boré,—the first planter 
who produced sugar in Louisiana and the first Mayor of New 
Orleans in 1803. When past eighty, the Historian related that he 
had not yet forgotten the flogging that Lefort, his teacher, gave 
him when a child of six, for his imperfect pronounciation of the 
English word “the,” which, like most Frenchmen, he pronounced 
e 


‘He again tells us that in 1826, at the age of 21, having grad- 
uated from the famous ‘College d’Orleans,’ he went to Philadelphia 
and remained there three years for the double purpose of study- 
ing law and perfecting himself in the English language which, 
even at that late date, was still taught and spoken as an alien > 
tongue in New Orleans. How he profited by his opportunities 
is perhaps best shown by his success as an orator in his early 
political campaigns when he canvassed the country by the side of 
the ablest speakers of Anglo-Saxon derivation; by the illumi- 
nating pages of his History of Louisiana, which appeared in 
English, in the final edition in 1886, by his lectures on the 
“Romance and Poetry of Louisiana” delivered in the Lyceum of 
New Orleans, and by the gems of History, Romance and Litera- 
ture which he published in his later days in the best periodicals of 
his time. In his speech, as I heard him, his English was not only 
academically impeccable, but his pronounciation was so pure that 
it never suggested the slightest trace or relic of his Latin ancestry. 


And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, realizing that I have tres- 
passed upon your indulgence by this long preamble, permit me 
to make some amend for my transgression by appealing to the 
Hon. Charles Etienne Arthur Gayarré,—Lawyer, Legislator, 
Litterateur and par excellence, the Historian of Louisiana,—to 
speak to you, my dear librarians, that you may share the pleasure 
that he gave us,—his friends, the doctors of New Orleans—on 
that memorable night of December 3rd, 1887. 
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Though thirty-six years have elapsed since that gray and 
cloud cast morning? of February 11th of 1895,—when it became 
known to the World that the voice of the great Historian had been 
stilled forever,—the echo still lingers in the hearing of the friends 
who have survived him as a loving and precious memory. : 


ADDRESS OF THE ANNUAL ORATOR 


Hon. CHAS. GAYARRE, TO THE NEW ORLEANS MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 3, 1887 


“IT never was more surprised than when I was honored with 
the most unexpected invitation to address you on what I under- 
stand to be the annual celebration of the anniversary of the 
incorporation or formation of your learned Association. I would 
have taken it as a joke, if I could have supposed your professional 
gravity capable of its perpetration. As this could not possibly 
be, I have sought to discover the cause of my being selected to 
appear before you this evening and present to your consideration 
such matter as must be, I suppose, more or less connected with 
medicine or surgery; for it seems to me that anything else would 
be scarcely appropiate. But I felt very uncomfortable when I ex- 
amined my fund of knowledge on the subject. On looking into 
my limited stock of attainments in the arts and sciences, I found 
that all that I know about medicine and surgery is, that Esculapius 
is the god who presides over and patronizes these learned pro- 
fessions; that those great teachers and masters, Hippocrates 
and Galen, are the fathers of the medical art, although they do 
not always agree, leaving these traditional habits of disagree- 
ment to their successors ever since; and tk at the centaur Chiron, 
the instructor of youthful Achilles, had extraordinary skill in 
surgery, from which circumstances one may perhaps account for 
the hereditary faith that certain generations of people have in 
horse doctors. But these, as you see, were scanty materials to 
build up my requested address. 


In a desponding mood I searched in my memory for precedents 
by which I might be encouraged to enter upon my desperate 


2This is not a mere figure of speech. It is a well recorded fact that on the day of 
Gayarre’s funeral a heavy downpour of rain nearly flooded the streets of the old Carre, which 
led one of the mourners to remark that “‘Even the Heavens were shedding tears over 


Gayarré’s grave.” 
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enterprise, and I found that Chesterfield relates to his son that 
in the House of Lords he once made a most brilliant speech on 
astronomy, “of which he absolutely knew nothing.” ‘Everybody 
admired my speech,” he wrote, “but, as to myse!f, I never under- 
stood one word of it.” This, to some extent, justifies perhaps 
the saying which the sarcastic Beaumarchais places on the lips 
of Figaro: “On n’enseigne bien que ce que l’on ne sait pas. One 
teaches best that which one knows least.”” I remember also a 
tradition—of the dark ages, of course, for it could not be applicable 
in these days of universal enlightenment—which is: that physi- 
cians never were more successful than in cases that they did not 
comprehend. I drew from these precedents the hope that I might, 
under solemn words of grave import, enlivened now and then by 
some flights of fancy, so conceal my ignorance as to appear 
decently before you in borrowed garments, and I was preparing 
to ransack all our public libraries for materials enabling me to 
illustrate the progress of medicine and surgery from the days 
of flint instruments to those of the most polished steel and 
chloroform, and from the epoch of potions and herbs gathered 
under a certain quarter of the moon to the epoch of quinine 
and digitalis, when it struck me that something so ponderous 
would not be a sufficiently appetizing and exhilarating cordial for 
stomachs whose capacity was expected to show itself equal to the 
exigencies of a profuse and delicate supper. 


Hence, I was still continuing, to be in a state of embarrass- 
ment, when suddenly I struck my forehead, and exclaimed: 
“T have it!” I know now to what source is to be traced this 
puzzling invitation. Those gentlemen of the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Association have discovered that I am 
professionally a sick man, and that I have been dying from my 
tenderest infancy to the present moment, when I am on the eve 
of entering my eighty-fourth year. They know that I have been 
successively in the hands of all the physicians of the earth, and 
they want to be entertained with the Odyssey of my woes and 
with some sketches or anecdotes about some of the lights of their | 
profession with whom I have been in contact. Thus, my subject 
for this address was found at once, and I now will proceed to 
accomplish my Homeric task, which, if it does not come up to 
your expectations, will at least be accepted, I hope, as an earnest 
effort on my part to gratify your wishes. 
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Among those physicians of whom I have retained the most 
‘vivid childhood recollection, is Dr. Ives Lemonnier, of the province 
of Brittany, in France—a pale complexioned, modest, mild-man- 
nered man, with a soft, low voice, and eminently prudent in his 
mode of treatment. His system seemed to be to leave nature 
to her free action and powers of recuperation, whilst merely 
assisting -her in her efforts to cure herself. He had a trick of 
violently rubbing his nose when a case assumed a grave aspect 
so that it was a matter of importance for a patient’s friends to 
notice whether the doctor’s proboscis had itched during his visit. 
This amiable gentleman was much appreciated socially, and much 
trust was reposed in his professional skill. As to his medical 
opinions and the results of his experience, I do not remember 
anything worthy of being transmitted to this learned assembly, 
except that I once heard him sententiously affirm that milk was 
bilious and that fresh butter was not, and he certainly must have 
been convinced of the truth of that important aphorism, for I 
observed that when he partook of our family meals he made a 
profuse use of fresh butter, and never touched the liquid from — 
which it proceeded. He married a Miss Prieur, the sister of 
Denis Prieur, who was repeatedly elected mayor of this city, 
but he left no descendants. He had a younger brother, who, I 
believe, was more of a surgeon than a physician, and who was 
more energetic and bold in his practice. He is now represented 
among our medical faculty by a great-grandson who bears his 
name. 


At that time there flourished here a Dr. Dow, a Scotchman, 
who had married Widow Urquhart, also of Scotch birth, if I am 
not mistaken. The doctor was full of genial, exurberant kindness 
for all his fellow-beings, of a florid complexion, of convivial habits, 
aggressive in his mode of treatment, fond of stimulating nature 
when he found her too sluggish, and recommending a more gen- 
erous diet than his French compeers generally did. Dr. Dow 
was a great authority, and no member of his profession ever 
acquired more popularity. He was much opposed to the Sangrado 
system of bleeding. He thought that the climate was malarial. 
and debilitating, and had great faith in a luscious beefsteak and 
half bottle of port opportunely administered. His most amiable 
wife participated in these hygienic views, and was fond of | 
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doctoring in her gentle, peculiar way, among the children of her 
friends. I remember having frequently consulted her for my 
juvenile ailments, and on those occasions she would invariably 
say, with marked emphasis and in her usual, slow and deliberate 
tone: “The doctor maintains that in this climate a generous 
diet and a little cordial are absolutely necessary ;”’ and forthwith 
she would bring out of some dark corner a plate of cakes and 
a small glass of cordial, in the manufacturing of which she de- 


lighted and excelled. 


Both these physicians and others gave it as their opinion at 
the time that I had a superb constitution, but that by remarkable 
fatality the air of my native climate was incessantly acting upon 
me like a slow poison, which science could not effectively counter- 
act. The fact is, that the very negroes called me in their pic- 
turesque jargon Mr. Tombe-Leve—‘Mr. Up and Down.” The 
diagnosis of the physicians must have been correct. For having 
departed for Philadelphia with a two years’ intermittent fever 
in my veins, I arrived there in perfect health, which never was 
interrupted during the long sojourn I made in that city, where 
I studied law and was admitted to the bar. Free from even a slight 
headache at the North, you think perhaps that I cut loose from 
the medical faculty whose services I no longer needed, but it was 
not so, and I could tell you a good deal about the witty punster, 
Dr. Chapman, the learned Dr. Rush, and that glorious, big-hearted 
Dr. Samuel Jackson, who became one of the dearest friends I 
ever had. He is no longer of this world, but his radiant face, 
beaming with benevolence and intellect, I love to contemplate in 
his portrait at my home, and refresh my heart with cherished 
memories of the past. I could tell you of Dr. Francis of New 
York, with his Johnsonian ways and loud voice after the fashion 
of his English model—“good old Dr. Francis,” as he was affec- 
tionately called—whosé house was a hospitable centre of reunion 
for men of letters, and whose book on the city of New York is 
full of the most charming recollections. It was then that I began 
to discover a singular fact, which has proved to be a permanent 
one throughout my existence to this day—which was, that 
wherever I might go, be it in health or in sickness, if there hap- | 
pened to be a physician in the locality, he and I were bound to 
come together in obedience to the law of affinity, or reciprocal 
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attraction. Therein lies the explanation of my being here tonight. 


You could not avoid inviting me, and I could not avoid coming. ' 


It is a clear case of hypnotism. 


One of my most devoted friends was Dr. Luzenberg, for a 
long while vice-president of the Board of the Charity Hospital, 
the governor being ex-officio president. He intensely loved his 
profession and was justly proud of the reputation he had acquired 
in it. Notwithstanding the fatigue of the day in visiting his 
patients, he used to pour over his books long into the night. Many 
an evening did I, in company with the Episcopalian minister Dr. 
Hawks, of Christ Church, pass with him at his office in the base- 
ment of his house on Rampart Street, between Customhouse and 
Canal. He appeared to me to possess all the characteristics of 
genius. His highest ambition was to become. an honorary member 
of the Institute of France, and at the time of his death he was 
preparing a voluminous work on yellow fever with explanatory 
plates which, he hoped would have secured for him the coveted 
honor. I have heard several of our native physicians who had 
obtained their diplomas in Paris say, that they had not known in 
that metropolis a lecturer that could be compared to Luzenberg 
for lucidity, profundity and originality of demonstration, exposi- 
tion and satisfactory conclusion; and they further maintained 
that, could he have lectured on that broad and elevated theatre, 
he would have produced a European sensation. 


Luzenberg was not of a milk-and-water composition; he was 
as thorough a hater or enemy as he was a friend. He was im- 
prudently frank and occasionally so even to rudeness. One day, 
Bringier, the wealthy planter, who was in the habit of doctoring 
his negroes, was at the bed-side of one of his sick friends. Doctor 
Luzenberg came in and prescribed. “Doctor,” said Bringier, 
“don’t you think that this and that would be excellent in this 
case?” “Very good, Mr. Bringier,” replied the doctor, “but. there 
is something still better, which you may add to my prescription. 
Go to the front of the house; you will find a pile of those damnable 
cobble-stones with which the street is to be paved; take one of 
them, make an infusion of it, and give that tea to rot patient. 
Good-by.” Bringier never forgave him. 


On another occasion a man called on him to have a certificate 


that he was competent to be attached as surgeon to one of. our 
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volunteer regiments that was to march to the relief of General 
Taylor on the Rio Grande. Luzenberg put to the applicant a few 
questions, which were answered in such a manner that he in- 
dignantly rose from his seat and sternly said to him: “Sir, you 
are a would-be murderer. If you ever presume to pass yourself 
as a surgeon and act as such, you deserve to be hung.” Strange 
to say, the man took it submissively. He grasped Luzenberg’s 
hand thanked him for his frankness, admitted his own incapacity, 
and pleaded that he had been tempted to this imposture by the 
necessity of obtaining a position that would save him from star- 
vation. Luzenberg was moved, and gave the poor fellow twenty 
dollars, advising him to attempt to make a living in any other 
way than by practicing as a physician or surgeon. 


-_ Luzenberg was fond of making experiments connected with 
his profession. He was always in search of strange and excep- 
tional cases; he would have paid for the privilege of treating them - 
gratis pro deo et scientia. For instance, I have known him to 
offer five hundred dollars to a beggar who had no nose, on condi- 
tion that he would be permitted to furnish one made out of the 
flesh and skin of a negro. His object was to ascertain if, in the 
course of time, the black nose would not become white. The beg- 
gar refused and Luzenberg was much disappointed. This man of 
strong will, of the most powerful intellect, was not exempt from 
a strong weakness. No human consideration could have induced 
him to undertake anything of importance on a Friday. He never 
would vouchsafe an explanation, and even showed that he desired 
not to be approached on the subject. It is an abnormity which 
invites psychological investigation. | 


: I have generally found physicians and surgeons very liberal- 

minded and free from professional bigotry. They know how to 
appreciate a good joke, even if it is at their expense. Sometimes 
they are not afraid of telling on themselves and ridiculing their 
own blunders. On one occasion I was rather despondent when 
my.friend and college companion, Dr. Armand Mercier, said to 
me: “You are a chronic sufferer, I know, but do not allow your- 
self to be cast down by the prognostications of some of us. We 
are not infallible; we are physicians, not popes. Listen: You are 
aware that sometime ago I was as thin as a lath, quite sick, I 
assure you, and did not know what was the matter with me. The 
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fact is, that I was withering away and perishing by inches, al- 
though I kept moving and attending to my patients as usual. But 


_ one day there came Soulé, my brother-in-law, who, in the name 
of my alarmed family, harangued me so pathetically and re- 


proached me so forcibly about my obstinacy in not taking medical 
advice, that I promised him to comply with his request. 


It was not long before I received another visit from Soulé, 
who really was full of anxiety. “Well, Armand,” he said, “have 
you kept your promise?” “I have, and consulted three of my col- 
leagues successively and separately. The first found fault with 
my heart; the second with my spine, and the third with my liver, 
each of these vital organs being fatally affected.” “‘Good Heavens!”’ 
exclaimed Soulé “three mortal diseases! What is to be done?” “I 
have decided upon that. You have brought to me from France, 


with the utmost care and precaution, a cask of one of the finest 


and richest wines of Burgundy. I had reserved it for some grand 
occasion, but now I will prescribe to myself a large dose of it 


every day. If I have any one of the three diseases mentioned, it 


will make short work of me.” “But, Armand, it will be suicide.” 
“Perhaps so, perhaps not. Nous verrons.” True to my resolution, 
I kept drinking a bottle of Chambertin at my breakfast and an- 
other bottle at my dinner, until the three hundred bottles which 


the cask contained had been absorbed. And now, “look at me,” 


continued Doctor Mercier, tapping on his abdomen, “I am as 
rotund as a hogshead.”’ | 


Notwithstanding this demonstration from the highest and 


unchallengable authority that physicians might make some rather 


big mistakes, I confess that I was a little shocked when, in 1835, 
fifty-two years ago, one of the most celebrated of the medical men 
of New York declared to me that my constitution was completely 
ruined by the deleterious climate of Louisiana, and that I could 
not live much longer. He even thought it useless to prescribe any- 
thing, and told me that my only chance—a slim one after all— 
was to spend years in Europe for the purpose of renovating and 


rebuilding myself up, if possible. In consequence of that sentence 
of death I crossed the ocean for the first time, and on my arrival 


in Paris, I invited three of the great luminaries of the medical 
profession, Andral, Chomel and Baron Louis, to meet in consulta- 


tion in my chamber. They confirmed the dictum of the New 
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York celebrity, and wrote down at length their views of my case, 
_ which I sent to Governor Roman to justify my resigning my seat 
in the United States Senate. All that I can recollect of their 
examination of me is, that I had prodigious lungs, but that by a 
complication of various causes affecting my nervous system, all 
my digestive organs were almost beyond the possibility of being 
so repaired or mended as to enable them to fulfill their respective 
functions ; that I had to eschew drugs, and to trust only to hygiene, . 
climatic influence and mineral waters. So I remained nine years 
abroad. I need not tell you, I suppose, that considering the mag- 
netic fluid which I have mentioned as sympathetically existing 
between me and all the members of the medical faculty, I never 
failed to be surrounded by a body-guard of them in the great 
city of Paris. There were very few of the distinguished ones with 
whom I did not become acquainted, without mentioning those 
whom I hugged to my bosom at the numerous watering places 
to which I was experimentally sent every summer. On one 
autumnal day returning from bovine I met with the following 
incident on my way: 


Just as I approached the eity of Dijon, the former capital 
of the old Duchy of Burgundy, the public coach, in which I was, 
stopped at a small village and took in a passenger. He was the 
thinnest and sallowest man I had ever seen. We engaged in con- 
versation. In the course of it, I mentioned to him that I had been 


trying the water of Vichy. 


“I see,” he said peevishly, “that you have been duped like 
myself and made a fool of, excuse the expression. Those abomin- 
_ able physicians, those patented charlatans, whom we have the 
_ weakness to consult, and who thrive on the rich fund of credulity 

with which nature has cursed mankind, have reduced me to the 
condition of a chronic simpleton, for they have for the last quarter 
of a century sent me every year to some watering-place. But, 
thank Heaven, I am cured at last of my folly, and as I am much 
older than you are, allow me for your profit, as an invalid, which 
- you seem to be, to relate to you what has recently happened to me. 
You see, sir, how thin I am, although I have a most excellent 
appetite and unequaled powers of digestion. This extraordinary 
thinness has always made me extremely miserable, for my greatest 
ambition is to be fat.” | 
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Here his head dropped to his breast, as if yielding to the 


weight of a too painful thought, and he sighed heavily as if 
oppressed with much affliction. “Yes, sir,” he continued in a 
tone of indignation, caused probably by his feeling too acutely 
the perfidy with which he was treated by Providence and the 


physicians, “I have been striving in vain for the last forty 
years to gain flesh. I contented myself at first with devouring 


an enormous quantity of turkeys, capons, beef steaks, mutton 
chops, Irish potatoes and other farinaceous substances, but to no 
purpose. I went to England, associated with none but London 


aldermen, studied their proverbially fattening diet, conformed 


to their habits, drank innumerable casks of porter, and remained 


as thin as ever. In despair, I threw myself into the hands of 
the learned faculty of medicine. They converted me into an 


alembic of drugs, and when I became rebellious at last, they sent 
me successively to every known watering-place in Europe. I am 
now from Mont d’Or where, after using the waters internally 
and externally for a whole month, I complained to the physician 


' of the place that I was growing thinner, if possible. 


“Have faith and patience,” he answered. “Do you not meet 
occasionally in your walks, an individual who is almost as large 
as an elephant and who seems embedded in a ton of lard which 
melts into heavy drops as he moves along. Well, when he came 
here three months ago, he had less substance than yourself. 
Now he is a mountain of flesh. In vain do I tell him to stop. 
He goes on drinking, bathing and swelling, so delighted is he 


with the change which has taken place in his person. He main- | 


tains that he cannot have too much of a good thing. It is the 
fanaticism of corpulence.” _ 


Of course, with such an instance of the efficacy of the waters 
before my eyes it would have been very wrong to despond. I 
determined to persevere. But the next day, when in my bath 
as punctually as usual, the door of the adjacent room opened, 


somebody entered, and I heard the following conservation: 


“Doctor,” said a gruff voice in tones of subdued anger, “I have 
sent for you to convince you by actual exhibition that I am 
growing fatter and fatter. I consult you every day; you soothe 
me with fair promises and you regularly pocket your fees without 
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| succeeding, despite all your scientific prescriptions and the mar- 
-velous virtues of your mineral waters, in renee one ounce 
of flesh from my ribs.” | 


“Have faith and patience,” ‘iui the doctor. “Do you oc- 
casionally meet in your walks a prodigiously thin man?” 


“Certainly,” answered the patient, “I could not but notice 
him. He is a shadow, an impalpable thing; a sort of condensation 
of vapor assuming somewhat the indistinct lines of a human 
shape. What then?” | 


“Well, when he came here, my dear sir, he was fatter than 
you are. Will you continue to say: What then?” 


I heard no more—I jumped out of my bath, and I am now 
returning in a hurry to my little chateau on the banks of the 
Garonne, which I should never have left, swearing an eternal 
adieu to all watering-places, and fully determined to shoot the 
first doctor who may venture to cross my threshold.” 


I wondered with what class of doctors this saturnine crank 
had been dealing. He certainly could never have met such a one 
as Corvisart, who occupied near Napoleon III the same position 
which his illustrious father filled near Napoleon I.—Corvisart! 
the most entertaining of men, overflowing with such anecdotes, 
such gaiety of spirit, such a contagious cheerfulness of the heart, 
that he would have convulsed with laughter the most splenetic 
of patients; nor could that physician-hater ever have met Ricord, 
whose genial manners were as enticing as his conversational 
powers, when he chose to exert himself at a friend’s house. I 
made his acquaintance, which gradually grew into some degree 
of intimacy and friendship. There was not much difference of 
age between us. He was born of French parents in Baltimore, 
and rapidly rose to celebrity in the land of his ancestors. His 
capacity for labor was incredible, and his physical strength was 
equal to any fatigue. At early morn his work began. After 
numerous visits and after having attended the crowded hospital 
of which he had charge, he would return home at 11 to break- 
fast, and from 12 to 6 P.M. his reception of patients lasted. 
At 6 precisely, the door of his office was closed. Those who had 
not the good fortune to see him had to take their chance on the 
next day. After dinner he drove rapidly to every part of the 
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vast city where he was needed, and sometimes at 2.0’clock in the 
morning he was to be met at the masked ball of the Grand Opera 
as fresh and buoyant as if he had had nothing to do but sleep 
_. during the day. On every Sunday he denied himself to the public 

and went to some solitude in the environs of Paris, where he 
wrote what he intended to publish. He affected to be a materialist 
and advocated his thesis with much intellectual vigor and much 
apparent conviction. As I was opposed to the annihilation of 
my soul, I always took the opposite side of the question. An inci- 
dent, however, made me doubt the sincerity of his sentiments 


on that subject. 


As I have already said, the immense salons of the great phy- | 


sician were always full from noon to six in the afternoon. The 
patients were admitted in turn to his presence. He was unap- 
proachable during those hours except to suffering humanity. 
As a proof of his regard he had kindly exempted me from the rule. 
One day when I had something to communicate to him without 
delay, I called at the time I knew him to be engaged. 


“Pierre,” I said to the servant who was in attendance, 
“carry my card to your master. I must have access to him 


without being seen by the crowd of invalids who might complain. 
of preference granted to me if I were admitted before those © 


who preceded me here.” 
He returned after a few minutes and said: “I will conduct 


you, according to the doctor’s instructions, to his bed-chamber, | 


which can be reached through a secret passage. There you will 
please to wait until I am permitted to take you to his office.” 


Ricord, at the time, was a bachelor, and I believe has never 
married. What was my astonishment, when I entered a very 
large bedroom, of which the walls, from the high ceilings to the 
floor, were covered with none but magnificent oil paintings rep- 
resenting sacred subjects. At the head of the bed was a sculp- 
tured oak prie-dieu on which there was a superbly illustrated 
copy of the Gospels that was lying open. There was a red velvet 


cushion to kneel on at the foot of the prie-dieu surmounted by a 


beautifully carved ivory Christ on a gilded cross. After a little 
while I was led to the presence of the medical philosopher, who 
habitually seemed to delight in being a cynical unbeliever. 
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Guessing at what had passed in my mind, he said with a laugh 
not unmixed, I thought with some of 
“You are surprised, are you not?” 


“Certainly” I replied; “who would not? Faith! my first im- 
pression was that I had been introduced by mistake into the bed- 
chamber of the Archbishop of Paris.” 


“Well! Well! my friend,” he said, in a half jocose and half 
serious tone; “I hear and see so many unclean things during the 
day that on retiring at night I like, before going to sleep, to 
refresh my eyes by looking round my room on holy objects.” 


Several times since, in my social intercourse with Ricord, 
who never desisted from parading his materialism, I tried to 
allude to what I considered a singular and secret contradiction 
of his openly professed doctrine, in order to obtain further light 


on the subject, but he always glided away from it, and finally, 
I had to cease all efforts in that direction, because I saw that it 
was his wish to have the incident forgotten and unexplained. 


In the course of a long personal experience I never’met but 
one physician who showed himself unworthy of his noble profes- 
sion, and this is the way in which it happened. At a watering- 
place called Leuk, at the foot of the Gemmi in Switzerland, I 
became acquainted with the German Prince de Wied. He sought 
me and seemed to take an unaccountable interest in my health. 
- I ceased to wonder at it when he one day told me that he was half 
a physician. That explained it all at once. It was another instance 
of the curious affinity which had never failed to manifest itself 
since my childhood. 


“The waters of Leuk don't suit you,” he said to me. “Go to 
Carlsbad next season. In the meantime, as you will spend the 
winter in Paris, consult Koreff, ex-physician to the king of 
Prussia. He now lives in that city. He is a man of genius, but 
a most unprincipled fellow. Be on your guard. Here is my card > 
_as an introduction to him. Tell the rascal that I commend you to 
his care and skill, and request him not to be extorionate, as he 
is but too apt to be. Do not scruple to repeat my very words.” 


According to the prince’s advice, I saw Koreff and delivered 
as smoothly as possible the message which had been sent to him. 
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“Ho! ho!” he exclaimed, “I here recognize the penurious charac- 
ter of the prince. What does he complain of? Princes must pay 
like princes. But I shall be moderate with you.” . 


I frequently met Koreff in the salons of Paris and heard it 
_ whispered that he was a Prussian spy. He was a man of sparkling 
wit and vast erudition, but his morality was rather worn thread- 
bare and came out at the elbow of his sleeves, as exemplified by 
the bill of five hundred thousand francs which he had the audacity 
to present to the Scotch Duke of Hamilton for having attended 
during’six months Lady Douglass, the daughter of that nobleman. 
The duke refused to pay, and was stepping into his carriage for 
his final departure from France, after having tendered thirty 
thousand francs to Koreff, when he was arrested and had to give 
security for the sum claimed before he could be set at liberty. 
The public indignation was intense. It was thought to be.a mani- 
fest and outrageous case of blackmailing. The court regretfully 
allowed the thirty thousand francs that had been tendered, saying 
that it was too much, but condemned the plaintiff to pay all the 
costs of the suit. The government took the case in hand and with- 
drew from the “man of genius,’”’ who had stooped to be an “un- 
principled fellow,” the license to practice his profession in France. 
Well, in justice to Koreff, I must state that, notwithstanding his 
Bohemian propensities, he treated me not only with moderation 
as to his fees, but also with marked sympathetic consideration. 
Perhaps he had intended to act otherwise, but had to succumb to 
the mysterious, magnetic influence in question. Perhaps when 
he meditated the blow he discovered some sign of a sort of free- 
masonic connection between me and the members of his profes- — 
sion which warned him that I could not be made a victim, and so 
I turned out to be safe in the hands of that Dick Turpin. 


Before concluding this rigmarole chit-chat, for it is nothing 
else, I must say that I have sometimes been almost thankful to. 
my ill health for having been introduced to so many distinguished 
men, and among others to Doctor Bretonneau of Tours, who was 
an honor to his profession, and whose kind sympathies I secured 
during my sojourn in that city. His works and reputation are, no 
doubt, known to you. He was so run after that he hardly had 
time to breathe and had but few minutes to give to each patient. 
And yet one day he spent a whole hour with me! When he rose 
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to depart, he said: ‘‘You probably wonder at the length of my — 
visit. It shows the depth of my sympathy, and you will under- 
stand it when I tell you that I suffer exactly as you do and from 
the same causes, and, alas! there is for it no remedy known to 

science. No doubt you have more than once been called, un malade 
imaginaire—“‘an imaginary sick man’”—but I do not hesitate to 
say that you have the most cruel disease that ever afflicted 
humanity. The consolation for the sufferers is that it only attacks 
“des natures d’élite,”—choice spirits. I confess that I though 
but poorly of such consolation. | , 


No. The only consolation which I derive from my long suf- 
fering is, that it has pleased Providence to use me as an humble 
instrument to refute a universally current belief singularly unjust 
to the learned body, among which I have always counted so many 
friends. It has been for a narrow-minded and prejudiced world 
an accepted tradition from time immemorial that there is danger 
for a patient in a multiplicity of medical attendants. Number 
three has been considered ominous; five, inevitable death. Hap- 
pily it has been my good fortune to demonstrate that there never 
was a more egregious error; for I have always had a legion of 

physicians around me, and I am still alive! 


Gentlemen, I have attempted, in compliance with your re- 


quest, to entertain_you for half an hour. I am afraid that I have 


signally failed. But I assure you that a large measure of in- 
dulgence will not be withheld from me when you keep in mind 
that the present effort has been made by one who, notwithstand- — 
ing a deceptive appearance of octogenarian health, has been so 
many years professionally declared to be a dying. man, and has 
addressed you this evening under the chronic influence of what 
a most distinguished member of the medical faculty proclaimed 
to be “the most cruel disease that preyails.” 


EPILOGUE 
(Dr. MATAS) 


It is a remarkable fact that notwithstanding the frequenv 
references to his “incurable’’ disease, neither the illustrious patient 
himself, or his biographers appear to have recorded the diagnosis 
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made by the numerous and eminent physicians who attended him. 


And yet it is a matter of great interest, even to those who are 
not concerned in the study of human pathology, to know what 
kind or manner of illness was this which attacked Gayarré in 
the prime of life, and so seriously impaired his health as to force 
him to abandon his political honors and ambitions, and hung over 


him as an “incurable” disease during the sixty years that he sur- 


vived its first attack. And yet, when he came to the end of his 
long career, this reputed affliction did not appear to have deprived 
him of the enjoyment of the gayeties of life,—as we discern in 
his vivid description of his experiences in the Parisian Salons, 
or to have played any appreciable part in the final drama of his 
death. 


Personally as a ialaenl man, I have been intrigued by the 
mystery that surrounded this strange and paradoxical illness. 
Evidently, it had been well recognized by all the medical men 
who attended him in his native city and in France, but none,— 
even those who knew him best,—deemed it necessary or pertinent 
to label it with its proper name. 


It was not until a month before his death and seven years 
after he had delivered the address before the medical society, 
_ which I have just resurrected, that the whole mystery was ex- 
plained by my good friend, Dr. Henry Ménage,* then a young 
graduate who was attached to Gayarré with that admiring affec- 
tion that he had the happy faculty of inspiring in all the physi- 
cians who attended him. “Why, it is Asthma,” Ménage said in 
reply to my inquires; “it is an essential, spasmodic bronchial 
asthma that has pursued Judge Gayarré since he was thirty.” 
The disease had begun by a series of spasmodic attacks and had 
been followed by its natural sequel, the dilatation of the air cells, 
known technically, as Emphysema of the Lungs. 


And the only puzzle that now remains, is why so familiar a 
disease, which has no disgrace attached to it, should have been 
veiled in so much mystery under the dubious title of the “incurable 


disease.”’ 


The word “Asthma” at once accounted for the long duration 
of the patient’s liability to its attacks without fatal consequences. 


’ Now Emeritus Professor of Dermatology in the Medical School of Tulane University. 
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Asthma, though a disease familiar to the practitioners of a remote 
antiquity, is far better known now than is was fifty years ago. 


Its several types are at present clearly differentiated, its many 


causes are better understood and, in consequence, its treatment 
is more successful than it was in Gayarré’s days. The type of 
Asthma which affected our distinguished patient was of the 
so called Essential Bronchial Spasmodic Type, which is not asso- 
ciated with lesions of the vital organs and is compatible with a 
long life. In his case it had the effect of disabling him during 
the attacks, which might last days and weeks, but in the intervals, 
left him fairly comfortable with only a short-windedness to 
remind him of its effects. 


As Dr. Ménage described his patient’s condition, the asthmatic 
attacks had lost much of the.severity which characterized the 
disease in its inception. He remembered that while in Paris, he 
was often attacked by violent paroxysms of spasmodic cough 
when stridulous breathing and air hunger which interfered with 
his rest for weeks, especially at night, compelling him to seek 
the fresh air at an open window even in the coldest and most 


inclement weather. In the course of years and after his return 


to Louisiana, the disease had become more tolerable, but it still 
harassed him though it assumed the character of a chronic 
bronchitis with intermittent spells of spasmodic cough, short- 
windedness accompanied by the familiar, noisy chest. 


| When the attacks were over he was able to resume an active 

life, sometimes for long periods of time, though always conscious 
of his impaired respiratory functions and his unfitness for pro- 
longed physical exertion. | 


Despite this formidable handicap to his activities, he would 
sit up late at night and with the help of strong coffee, of which 
he was very fond, he would work long and strenuously at his 
papers, as is shown by his enormous literary output, even in the 
most depressing years of his life. 


The one fact that remains, when his long life of invalidism 
is considered, is that Gayarré, like Virgil—who was an asthmatic 
—and so many other great intellectuals who have suffered from 
this and other harassing and disabling diseases,—lived a long 
life crowned in the end with enduring achievement,—proving 
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that when men are born with the spark of genius, the flame 
survives like an undying fire despite adversity and all the con- 
ditions that tend to extinguish it. 


| In the beginning of 1895, about a month after I had learned 
of the asthmatic nature of Gayarré’s habitual disease, I was 
called to see him with Dr. Ménage, as a surgical consultant. 


It was then apparent that the usure of time was beginning 
to tell upon the strength of our illustrious patient. Arterial 
‘sclerosis,—that bane of old age,—had begun to clog the blood 
vessels of the lower extremities with the dust and rust of the 
years. The feet deprived of the nutrient flow of the circulation 
were dying of arterial starvation. The. heart, despite the stress 
and strain of the patient’s ninety years, continued faithfully to 
discharge its vital functions and, like the great brain which it 
nourished, seemed to remain serene and impassive in the presence 
of the general ruin. | 


: The process of mortification began in the right foot and 

gradually spread upwards toward the knee. The left foot, though 
deficient in circulation, still retained its vitality. Despite a burn- 
ing septic fever, the mind penaneee clear and conscious of the © 


impending disaster. 


At this juncture, a high amputation of the sienewitionn limb 
seemed the only alternative in the forlorn hope of prolonging life. 


I will always remember the grave sense of responsibility and 
the long hours of anxiety during which Dr. Ménage and I de- 
liberated, weighing the chances of survival after the unavoidable 
shock of so drastic and mutilating an ordeal. We had almost 
decided that it was our duty to amputate, when the patient sud- 
denly passed into unconsciousness and entered into the “slumber 
that knows no waking.” No autopsy was held, but we presume 
that a thrombus or an embolus had plugged the vital arteries 


of the brain. 


Thus passed out of this earthly sphere the great soul of 
Charles Etienne Arthur Gayarré,—one of Louisiana’s most gifted 
sons,—gently, peacefully and painlessly, on the fated morning 
of February 11th, 1895. He died, “his hands still grasping the 
hand of his wife to whom he had been united in a long and 
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| happy marriage and who survived until 1914, yielding her last 
breath in the 94th year, in the fullness of a brave and beautiful 
old age.” 


-Gayarré was not only the Historian of Louisiana, but to 
Louisianians he was the History of it as well, and when upon the 
morning of February 11th, 1895, it became known that Charles 
Gayarré had passed away, the feeling aroused was not simply 
that a great, good and useful life had ceased to exist in the 
community, but that also a great, good and useful volume had 
been closed,—the volume of the past of the city and state,—which 
had stood long open and ready for all who wished to profit by it,— 
that like the old folios and precious classics in public libraries, 


it seemed chained to one eternal service.* 


ADDENDA 


Gayarré’s obsequies were held in the St. Louis Cathedral, in 
the same church where ninety years before he had received at 
the baptismal font the first blessing of his life. 


He was buried in the tomb of his maternal grandfather, 
Etienne de Boré, of historic memory, in the old St. Louis Cemetery. 


A plaster of death mask was made by Professor Elsworth 
Woodward, of Newcomb College, and is now in the possession of 
Miss Grace King. It admirably reproduces his features in a state 
of the most perfect repose. 


The house in which he died and lived during the last and 
most trying years of his life and where he wrote numerous articles 
for the local and Northern press, is still in existence as a small 
cottage, now fast going into decay, at 1434 Prieur Street. 


This home should be identified in the guide books of New 
Orleans as an historic landmark. 


- There is also a small triangle at the intersection of Tonti 
Street and Esplanade Avenue which is officially known in the map 
of the city, as “Gayarré Place.” It is still waiting for a suitable 
memorial to the great Louisianian who did more than anyone 
before him, to make known to the world all that is best and 
beautiful in the history, romance and literature of his native state. 


*Grace King; ‘‘Gayarre,” in Creole Families of New Orleans. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1921. 
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